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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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THE HARBINGER. 


Review of the Week. 


The Treaty in Congress and in Mexico.—The Wil- 
mot Proviso.— Presidential Letter Writing —Pro- 
gress of Mr. Clay. 


The great subject of interest throughout the country 
is, of course, the Treaty, and all sorts of rumors and 
speculations as to its fate are put forth in every quarter. 
On one hand, we leara that as the President has adopt- 
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are equally confident that it will be lost. It seems 
likely thet a number of the democratic Senators will 
pay Mr. Polk off for his deserting them at 54, 40, by 
refusing to sustain the treaty which he now ardently 
desires. It is said also, that some Whizs, not content 
with the provisions of the Treaty, will also assist in 
defeating it. The last rumor is, that its defeat will be 
followed by a special commission, composed of three 
of our most eminent men, to proceed to Mexico and 
negotiate another, which shall be free from fault. At 
any rate, the question was to be decided on Thurs- 
day. 

From Mexico we hear that the Treaty is approved 
by the members of Congress, severally, though as yet 
there has been no collective action upon it, and will not 
be, tillits fate in this country is known. There seems 
to be a much greater prevalence of pacific feeling in 
that country than at any time since the commencement | 
of the war, and if the present Treaty is rejected, it will 
not of necessity be followed by a resumption of fight- 
ing and the consequent subjugation of the whole coun- 
try. 

From the north of Mexico we hear news of con- 
Dates from Chihuahua to Jan. 2d inform us 
that the American forces which left Santa Fe some 
months ago for the invasion and recapture of Chihua- 
hua, were still at El Paso, where they were delayed by 
the loss of their cattle. It was expected that they 
would be able to resume their march some time during 
the month of January. It is said the people of Chi- 
huahua had determined to offer no resistance to the 
Americans, but allow them to take peaceable posses- 
sion of the country. 

The Wilmot Proviso received the coup de grace in 
the House of Representatives on Monday, by being 
laid on the table. The vote 105 to 92, making a ma- 
jority of 13 against the Proviso. Southern men, 
Whigs and Democrats, went together against it, with 
the exception of Joun W. Hovston, of Del., who 
voted in its favor. Of northern men, 27 democrats 
were numbered among the opponents of the measure. 
It will hardly be brought up again in the House we 
presume. 

A great deal of amusement has been afforded to the 
public by a letter of Gen. Taytor’sto Mr. IncerRsont, 
in relation to the presidential candidateship. A more 
clumsy specimen of English composition was never 
printed ; in one passage, the old General not only does 
not say what he means to, but says precisely the 
opposite ; and of another sentence, the Chronotype, 
which makes a very amusing analysis of the whole, 
says that it is so foggy that if a bell were rung in the 
middle it could not be heard at eitherend. This letter 
settles the question of the authorship of the famous 
despatches, and shows that though Major Buiss may 
be a very good writer, the victor of Buena Vista is not 
great asa master of rhetoric and logic. 

Mr. Cray has been at Philadelphia in the midst of 
festivities through the whole week. Among the la- 
dies, especially, his popularity appears to have been at 
high tide. One letter writer says that they were 
crowding around him with presents and keepsakes for 
his acceptance, and that he was kissed by not less 
than five hundred dames and demoiselles in a single 
day! In viewof this the fear of the Globe newspaper 
does not seem exaggerated, that Mr. Clay may be 
kissed into the presidency, as Gen. Harrison was 
sung into it. 


POETRY. 


The Water-Cress Girl. 
A Sketch from Lrfe. 
BY ANNA BLACKWELL. 


fhe walks alone among the busy crowd, 

A friendless orphan neath the sky’s blue dome ; 
The sun may smile, the wind blow keen and loud, 
Forth on her daily rounds she still must roam; 

In tattered garb, with soiled and weary feet, 
Weading her way through many a dusty street. 


At early morn, her basket’s slender store 
From the chill, noisy market place renewed, 
She treads the round she’s trod so oft before, 
With daily toil to win her daily food; 
For cold and hunger she is doomed to feel 
Tillshe hath earned her coarse and scanty meal. 


Day a‘ter day the self-same acene she sees, 
The same dull chimneys, the same ugly doors, 
And dimly haunting thoughts of arching trees, 
Of pleasant meadows where the wild bird soars, 
Of nodding flowers beside the gurgling rill 
Where the green cresses grow, her spirit fill. 


quest. 


Poor child! poor child! vain, vain thy wish must be ; 
The chains of poverty are on thy limbs ; 
Barth hath no mother’s lap for such as thee, 
The hill no lesson and the va'e no hymns ; 
The wind’s glad music, the sweet scent of flowers, 
Lend not their beauty to thy childhood’s hours. — 


0 Thou! whose love for all our wayward race 
Hath spread such loveliness o’er ses and land, 

That each might see and share it in his place, 
When will our selfish spirits understand 

That only so this beauteousearth can be 

A dwelling worthy of thy child and theo? 


The days roll round, the weary years pass on ; 
Bring they no change to poverty’s lone child? 

Alas! her innocent dreams too soon have gone, 
And other visions have her heart beguiled ; 

Bee, bird and wild flower teach us evermore ! 

Teach not our reeking streets their own dark lore? 


Hungry and shelterless, poor girl! she sees 
The homes of wealth, she smelleth dainty fare; 
Her scanty garments, fluttering on the breese, 
Brush the soft raiment of gay ladies fair ; 
And craven longin zs waken in her breast, 
Gnawing like snakes, and will not be repressed. 


And how delight‘ul all these good things are! 
The warm, bright parlor, the luxurious meal, 
Rich clothes, and friends, and ease ; and what doth bar 
That she these tempting pleasures too might feel! 
God, when He made her human, meant that she 
Should share those pleasures that so pleasant be. 


But che is poor, and for the rich alone 

Life fills with wine her chalice ; briny tears, 
And aching wants, and many a stifled moan 

She mingles for the poorthrough gloomy years, 
Till the snake-cravings in the yearning breast 
Hliss prison thoughts that leave the heart no rest. 


Fell demons whisper her whene’er she passes 

Before the flaunting shops that line her way ; 
For mirrored in the window’s tempting glasses, 

She learns that she is fair—woe worth the day ! 
And yet when her young form was framed by Heaven 
Her beauty was in love, not mockery given. 


What knoweth she, the poor neglected child, 
Of self-denials that sage tomes would teach? 
She only feels her cravings, blind and wild; 
She only secks those envied boons to reach ; 
Tis gold that unto them these pleasures brings ; 
“Twill have gold, and buy these pleasant things!’ 





Lodging-Honses. 


When a man sets himself to the exposure of any fes- 
tering mischief, which afflicts and dishonorsa large por- 
tion of our people, he is apt to be met by some erudite 
pundit of statistics, who replies, with pedantic joy :—* I 
will undertake to show the hollowness of your com- 
plaints—things are far better than they were ; I will 
prove from this chronicle and that record how many 
in such a period died of cold, how many of starvation, 
how many of sweating-sickness, plague, or small-pox ; 
I will prove, too, that the necessaries of life were dear, 
and the wages of labor low ; compare, good sir, care- 
fully, A. D. with A. D. 1847, and acknowledge 
yourself to be refuted.” 

We need not pause to test these assertions, because 
we maintain that, were they all true and correct, there 
is a higher standard to which our practice should now 
he conformed. It would be but a meagre satisfaction 
to a hungry pauper, to hear the value of his own small 
fare illustrated by ‘‘a banquet after the manner of the 
ancients ;” and, while devouring his allotted morsel of 
wheaten bread in his foul garret or cellar, to be assured, 
on the authority of Juvenal, that the Sabines rejuiced 
in acorns—and, from references to the Venerable Bede, 
that his dwelling-place is better than the pig-sties of 
the Saxons. We must test these things, not by our 
ancestors, but by ourselves. The blessings of civiliza- 
tion, whether physical or moral, or intimately blended 
the one with the other, should penetrate to the very 


But why again the thrice-to'd tale repeat, 

The swift, dark doom, the lingering life of shame? 
In her sad fate all shades of sorrow meet, 

And the crushed flower dies without a name ; 
Like the fierce wave o’er stranded wreck that breaks, 
Man hath no pity for the woe he mukes. 





0 God! 0 God! yon glowing azure sky, 

Made glorious by the light of Thy fair sun, 
Shall not that areh’s gorgeous eanopy 

Bend o’er a happier world as time rolls on ? 
Thy lavish gifts for all Thy children be, 
And life become a guerdon worthier Thee? 
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base of our national system, and buoy up each class, in 
its proportion and degree, to a higher level. 

In these days, though the ignorance of the people 
is largely discussed, and the necessity of extended edu- 
cation pretty generally admitted, it seems to be a preva- 
lent dreamthat a few more scliwols, well-trained teach- 
ers, and an appropriate system, are to prove suffient 
safeguards for the morals of the nation. Doubtless shey 
are good, nay, indispensable; but there are other thimgs 
needful. The outside and inside of the school are now in 
direet antagonism. ‘I'he child may drink in, with res- 
erent docility, the language and spirit of the Ten Com 
inandments, but will see them broken hourly in every 
t and alley, and most of all perhaps in the very 
The beer-house, the gin-pal- 
ace, the dark and pestilential court, the narrow and 
numerous tenements where all ages and botit sexes are 
pressed together like a drum of Turkey figs, are skil- 
ful devices of the great enemy of mankind to suck out 
the marrow from education. Here indeed to little 
purpose is the schoolmaster abroad—it is a work of 
Sisyphus, the labor of a month is undone in an kour. 

But should the stone be rolled to the summit of the 
hill, there are then new hazards to topple it over the 
other side. Our present remarks shall be confined to 
one form of evil that assails the ehild when starting in 
his earliest search for employment; an evil mainly the 
result of social neglect, and remediable by the expen- 
diture of moderate trouble and still less money. 

All our great cities and most towas contain regular 
receptacles for the accommodation of poor travelleas or 
temporary sojourners ; earavansaries, generally spezk- 
ing, of misery and sin on their road to sustain old,or 
create new mischief. The country is-daily sending wp 
the inexperienced offpring of its hives to seek a liveli- 
hood in the mighty capitals ; the capitals, in retum, 
send back their multiforin gangs of practitioners, skilled 
in every device by which mankind may be deceived or 
plundered. These streams meet together in their 
course ; but the feeble rill of simplicity is speedily lost 
in that “Serbonian bog” of corruption, “ where armies 
whole have sunk.” More of rustic innocence and hon- 
est purpose, both in males and females, have suffered 
shipwreck in these lodging-houses than.irom any other 
perils that try the skill and courage of young adven- 
turers. London is the city of the plague; for though 
evils of a similar character abound in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and every other place of like di- 
mensions, yet the metropolis surpasses them all, not 
only in the number of these man-traps,.but in the busi- 
ness-like employment of them. No one but a mere 
print-fancier can have perused Hogarth’s exquisite de- 
lineation of the active and insinuating procuress wait- 
ing at the wagon-office, for the arrival of any chance 
victim come up to town, ignorant and friendless, in 
seareh of employment, without pausing to reflect how 
many snares must beset the path of the helpless female. 
Such a minute commissariat, however, is now super- 
seded by the larger store-houses of advanced practice— 
of an age that has got far before the wagon. In these 
indeed— 





‘ Noctes atque dies patet atri janna Ditis.” 


Tt may be true that all these receptacles are not 
equally abominable. Physically there may be some 
ditierence here and there ; but morally the distinction is- 
very fine-drawn. Mischief presides over them all; 
and the keeper of the establishment takes very good 
care to ask no questions,.and impose no restraints that 
may check the flow of his nightly receipts. But put- 
ting aside the Corinthian specimens, which are, at best, 
“few and far between,” we will keep tothe mass of 
those hospitable mansioas which hold outtoevery hum- 
ble stranger in Londom the promise of “ good entar- 
tainment.” 

The astonishment and perplexities of a young persen 
on his arrival here, full of good intentions to live han- 
es'ly, would be almost ludicrous, were they not the 
prelude to such mourful results. He alights—and is in- 
stantly directed, for the best accommodation, to Dack 
Lane, St. Giles’s, Saffroa Hill, Spitalfields, or White- 
chapel. He reaches the indicated region through tight 
avenues of glittering fish and rotten vegetables, with 
doorways or alleys gaping on either side—which, if 
they be not choked with squalid garments or sickly 
children, lead the eye through an almost interminable 
vista of filth and distress—and begins his search for the 
“good entertainment.” ‘The pavernent, where there 
is any, rugged and broken, is bespattered with dirt of 
every hue, ancient enough to rank with the fossils, but 
offensive as the most recent deposits. The houses, 
small, low, and mournful, present mo one part, in win- 
dows, door-post, or briclkwork, that seems fitted tostand 
for another week—rags and hurdles stuff up the panes, 
and defend the passages blackened with use and by 
the damps arising from the undrained and ill-ventilated 
recesses. Yeteach one affects to smile with promise, 
and invites the country-bumpkin to the comfort. and re- 
pose of “ Lodgings for single men.” 

He enters the first, perhaps the largest, and finds it 
to consist of seven apartments of very moderate di- 
mensions. Here are stowed—besides children—sixty 
adults, a goodly company of males and females, of ev- 
ery profession of fraud and violence, with a very few 
poor and industrious laborers. He turns to another 
hoste|—the reader will not, we know, proceed without 
misgivings—but we assure him our picture is drawn 
from real life. ‘The parlour measures eighteen feet by 
ten. Beds are arrangedon cach side of it, composed 
of straw, rags, and shavings, all in order, but not de- 
centiy, according to the apostolic preeept. Here he 
sees twenty-seven male and female adults. and thirty- 
one children with several dogs (for dogs, the friends of 
man, do not forsake him in his most abandoned condi- 
iion,)—in all fifty-eight human beings, in a contracted 
den, from which light and air are systemutically exchu- 

ded. He seeks the upper room, as more likely to re- 
mind him of his native hills: it measures twelve feet 
by ten, and contains six beds, which in their turn con- 
tain thirty-two individuals—and these bearing but lit- 
tle resemblance to Alexander the Great, Cujas the law- 
yer, or Lord Herbert of Cherbury, whose bodies yield- 
ed natarally a fine perfume. Disgusted once more, he 
turns with hope to the tranquility of a smaller tenement. 
Here, groping his way up an ascent more like a flue 
than a staircase, he finds a nest of four tiny compart- 
ments—and they are all full. It is, however, in vain 
to search further. The evening hasset in; the tenants 
are returned to their layers; the dirt, confusion, and ob- 
scenity baffle alike tongue, pen, or paint-brush; but if 
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| our bewildered novice would have for the night a roof 
joven his head, he must share the floor with as many 
men, women, and babies as it has space for. 

Having made acquaintance with his new associates, 
| he will, should he have a statistical turn, reduce them 
| under the following classifications: beggars, street- 

sweepers, hawkers, hay-makers, blind fiddlers, coster- 
mongers, dock-laborers, venders of |ucifer-matches, 
actors in public-houses, navigators, brickmakers, eab- 
men. Here and there, as a kind of skirmishers to thie 
heavy force, there are groups of fallen females ; thieves; 
high-fliers, that is, writers of begging lettera,a regular 
| trade, profitable im its fruits, and jovial in the employ- 
ment of them ; #olbursers, which means boys “ whe 
dive their hands in ladies’ pockets ;” and decayed per- 
, Sons—forlern nodescripts. 
| ‘These singular folks, for the most part, keep fashion- 
able hours ; they rise very late in what fine ladies call 
the morning—prefrring, like owls, the night, or cer- 
jtwinly the dusk, for their special ayoeations. ‘Their 
delight must be great in recumbent pestures, for surely 








such places con hardly be said to yield repose. “ Ivis 
impossible,” says one of the City Missionaries, ‘‘ to con- 
vey a just idea of their state—the quantities of vermin 
are amazing. I have entered a room, andina few 
minutes I have felt them dropping on my hat from tlre 
ceilinglike peas.” “They may be gathered by hand> 
fuls,’ ebserved one of the inrmates ;” “ I could fill a pail 
in a few minutes. I have been so tormented with the 
iteh, taat on two occasions I filled my poekets with 
stones, waited till a policeman eame up,and then broke 
a lamp, that I might be sent to prison, and there be- 
cleansed, os is reqtired before mew-comers are admit- 
ted.” “ Ab!” ‘said another, standing by, his imagina- 
tion carrying him to the paradise of a gaol, “ you can 
get 2 comfortable snooze andi serab there !” 

lew of the adults ever wash either body or clothes. 
As for the children—we need only say, hence the neces- 
sity for Ragged Schools! Yet,as matters now stand, 
it can hardly be otherwise. ‘* The only wate,” writes 
a missionary, “ that can be had by the poor generally 
in my distriet is obtained froma publican, or his brother- 
in-law, who keeps a chandler’s shop ; and I have often 
heard both refuse applicants who have come to beg a 
kettle of water, telling them to get water where they 
get their goods.” Should the water be obtained, it 


ee ee 


room for washing, cooling, and twenty other purposes. 

Some will be puzzledto guess what motives ean lead 
mankind to- seek out end colonize such haunts. Isit 
instinct, choiee, or necessity? Actual poverty impels 
many. For 3d. a night they obtain a shelter, such as 
it is, and save the expense of one night in sever—inas- 
much as the proprietor,in a spirit of piety, munificence, 
or calculation, throws in the Sabbath, and allows his 
customers a gratis accommodation for that dayy provi- 
ded they have passed with him the other six. Some, 
thmugh not pressed by the same foree of biting want,— 
praciice a little economy, and obtain for Is. 6d. a week 
Surniture imeluded !) that whieh would costa man in 
comparative cleanliness and comfort from 4s. to 5s. 
But others resert to them, as we to watering-places, for 
the charms and luxuries of society ; gambling is car- 
ried on as keenly as at Spa or Wisbaden, joined or al- 
ternated witit intoxication. ‘Tossing and cards, quar- 
rels and fights, the recite! of heroic deeds “on the 
sneak or ea the tramp,” hair-breadth escapes, and 
plans for fresh enterprises of larceny, are the chief oc- 
cupations. Nor are they ail averse to the airier varie- 
ues of elegance ; there are dances in many of these 
houses, for which Sunday night is the favorite season ; 
“gentlemen on the trainp,” says a witness, “always 
reserve that day for playing and drink, and a fiddler is 
generally in attendance.” ‘The charge is moderate— 
about 1d. foreach person, exelusive, we suppose, of re- 
freshments. ‘The amusement is prolonged to a late 
hour ; let us spare our readers the inevitable consequen- 
ces. Finably, in the catalogue of these dens may be 
found many that are professedly appropriated to boys 
and girls ; a detail of their condition and practices 
would be a mere transcript of what we have already 
written ; the horror, however, is deepened by the 
youth of the congregation. 

In that admirable document, the Report on the ap- 
pointment of a’Constabulary Force, we findimany cu- 
rious pages given to this subjeet. ‘The Commissioners 
begin by detiming the evils of the lodging-house, and 
give us, like medical men, a diagnosis of the order ;— 
“Tt is the receiving-house,” they say, “for stolen goods; 
it is the raost extensively established school for juven- 
ile delinquency, and commonly at the same time the 
most in‘mmous brothel in the district. Here the com- 
mon vagrants and trading beggars assemble in great 
numbers at night-faly or take up their quarters for very 
many days, making the lodging-house the common 
centre trom which titey issue in the morning, traverse 
their several beats, and return at night. Instances 
have been stated tous, where travelling mechanics 
have been seduced from their occupations into the ea- 
reer of mendicity from the temptation vehich it offers” 
—the very fate we apprehended for our country-bump- 
kin. Let masters and mistresses ponder what comes 
next! “Often when a girl leaves her place,” says ® 
felon in his confession, she goes to a “ lodging-house,,, 
and there gets aequainted with thieves.” “ The sys- 
tem” at Brighton is, like Brighton itself, quite metro- 
politan :— : 

“ The keepers of the lodging-houses,” says one wit- 
ness, ‘furnish matches, songs, laces, and many other 
petty articles which are hawked about as an exeuse for 
vagrancy, thereby avoiding direet begging; and it 
gives them epportunities of going down areas under 
pretence of selling their wares, by which they have 
every chance of pilfering any artiele that may be inad- 
vertently exposed, and, what is of greater consequence, 
observing the fastenings and other circumstanees that 
may lead to robbery: for the undersigned has no hes- 
itation in declaring his belief that the principal robbe- 
ries effected in Brighton have been concocted in a va- 
grant lodging-house, and rendered effectual through 
the agency of the keepers.” 

Our readers will now have some notion of the “ sys- 
tem” which it has been the aim of the Laborer’s Friend 
Society to attack. It being asked once, * What is the 
best method of protecting against depredation a barrel 
of small beer?” the answer was, “ Place alongside of 
it a barrel of strong.” On this principle the Seeiety 
determined to act; and we shall now sketeh the tn- 
umph of their superior barrel. Es 

The first efforts were on a amall scale, being simply 
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experimental, and were limited to the 
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isting houses in the worst and most crying localities. { 








ecie withl von ¥ a 
the Inspector with a volley of imprecations. “ You 
have. ruined me.” he said, “ with your vile building 





perpetrated by Metropolitan emissaries. This fact is 
established beyond a doubt by the inquiries of the Con- 


The indispensable requirements were decency, cleanli- | there ; since you opt ned that house of yours, I have stabulary Commissioners ; and it surely demands the 


ness, and essential comfort—strict though considerate 
rtles for the maintenance of order—prices the same as 
those commonly paid—and lastly, that the whole 
should be on the footing, not of cleemosynary shelter, 
but of a self-supporting and even profitable institution. 
Our readers will observe with approbation, that the ob- 
ject was to give the poor man fair play, not to make 
him the recipient of charity. That the scheme should 
turn out to be profitable was, they will also agree on a 
moment's reflexion, necessary to the purpose in hand ; 
not that the coffers of the Society might be enriched, 
but in order to the extension of its operations, and, 
above all, that builders and speculators might be indu- 
ced by its example to invest capital in similar under- 
takings. 

Thank God! the experiment has proved successtul. 
lt has in no part failed ; and we earnestly hope that 
when the evil shall have become more universally 
known, and the remedy have been substantiated by a 
somewhat longer trial, we shall see a multiplication of 
these efforts to drain and ventilate the morals of the 
people. 

The Society's first houses, those in King street and 
Charles street, Drury Lane, hold respectively twenty- 
four and eighty-three lodgers, in rooms of unequal 
size, containing from three to eleven beds. ‘The local- 
ity could not have been better chosen ; it is as bad as 
any in London, andin the immediate neighborhood of 
many of those receptacles whicn it was most desirable 
to put out of countenance. Over each house a man 
and his wife are placed in charge ; they are invested 
with full authority to receive payments, admit or re- 
jeet applicants, and enforce order. They have the care 
of all the property of the establishment, and make pe- 
riodical reports to the superintending Committee of the 
Society, which provides the additional check of a spe- 
cial Inspector. Each person on his entrance, like a 
letter by the post, is “‘ pre-paid.” He puts down four 
pence for the night’s lodging ; and for that sum he is 
entitled not only to a single bed, and a clean one,in a 
room not densely crowded, but to a seat in a large well 
warmed common apartment with benches and tables, 
until the stated hour of retiring to rest, and to his turn 
at the kitchen fire, to cook his dinner or his supper, as 
the case may be. He is provided, too, with ample 
means of washing, and even with a warm bath, if he 
is disposed to pay the extra charge of ld.—which is 
frequently and joyfully done. The rules, moreover, of 
the house secure him from insult or annoyance ; no up- 
roar is permitted, drinking is strictly forbidden, and 
though smoking is indulged, it is only, as in clubs or 
the House of Commons, in rooms assigned for that pur- 
pose. 

‘That these efforts have already issued to a most 
happy change, is attested to us by any private gentle- 
men who have visited the houses, by the reports of the 
City Missionaries, and, we may add, by our own re- 
peated observation. Often have we heard these poor 
people speak with unrestrained tkankfulness of the 
geace and decency they enjoy under those roofs, and 
seen them almost shudder when reflecting on the 
scenes they had left. ‘The demand for admittance is 
endless: were the accommodation tenfold, it would 
speedily be filled up. Disturbance is unknown; the 
lodgers in most instances, all those indeed who are con- 
stant inmates, have established Jaws for their own so- 
cial government, whereby any one guilty of offensive 
conduct or language would, as the phrase is, be con- 
signed “to Coventry ;” the aid of the police is never 
required. 

The Society has omitted no legitimate allurements 
to attract company-—it has taken counsel from the ene- 
my. “Itis,”’ said a witness before the Constabulary 
Commission, “a very usual thing with the lodging- 
house keepers to give all the customers a dinner on 
Christmas-day.”. We admire, though we suspect, 
their reverence for that holy season. The Society, 
however, has done the same ; and here is the report of 
their agent, who affords us some curious peeps in pri- 
vate history : 

«On Christmas-day the lodgers, to the number of 
seveniy-seven, were treated to a substantial dinner ef 
roast-beef and plum pudding. I presided at table, and 
was nota lite amused at the enormous quantity of 
food some of the poor fellows devoured. Throughout 
the afternoon and evening their conduct and conversa- 
tion was of the most exemplary character, their gene- 
yal appearance of having seen better days. After din- 
ner I addressed them, and requested them to state free- 
jy the advantages (if any) they derived in the King 
street House as compared with others of a similar de- 
scription. The first who spoke was ; he had 
received a college education, and informed me he was 
intended for the church. He partially entered into his 
personal history, s.ating whet were the causes which 
had brought him under the necessity of living in such 
aneighborhood. He stated that from the time he came 
to London, he wandered from lodging-house to lodging- 





house, but had never met a home until he came here. | 


The next was a youth about seventeen ; his speech 
was nearby as follows :— I tell you what, Mr. M., and 
gentlemen ; | have been knocking about this here 
town all my life, and have lodged in a great many 
houses, and | must say that this dere is the best booth 
in the fair” He then went on to tell how kindly he 
had been treated when ill, and of the instruction he 
had received from the other inmates, and concluded by 
amusing the company in giving imitations of the cries 
of various animals, the starting of the steam engine on 
the railroad, &c., which he did almost to perfection. 
Another said in the house he had been taught habits of 
economy, which he had never before adopted ; when 
he first came he was surprised and delighted with the 
ntelligence he found among the inmates—‘it was a 
schoo! in which a man could obtain the best instruction 
without evil.’ Another, in the course of his speech, 
declared he had not met a drunken man in the house, 
and appealed to the others whether so much as four 
quarts of beer had been consumed there during the last 
five weeks. The rest fully confirmed this, and said 
they would not tolerate a drunkard among them. An- 
other, ,wasformerly a mathematical teacher; 
his health failing, he became a commercial traveller ; 
the same cause compelled him to give that up. He 
now obtains his living by selling an ingenious mathe - 
matical work of his own composition ; he is a man of 
superior mind. He spoke highly of the management 
and the character ot the inmates, comparing them toa 
happy united family. Others gave utterance to similar 
sentiments, and the evening was spent in the greatest 
harmony.” 

The benefit of these arrangements is not merely di- 
rect in the use of the superior houses themselves. Ev- 
ery establishment so conducted becomes the centre of 
a healthy infection; a higher standard is raised, and 
people expect a better entertainment as the fruit of 
their “money’s worth.” Not long ago the keeper of 
one large aud thorovgh'y abominable tenement assailed 





| been obliged to spend more than four hundred pounds 
tos 


‘in painting and cleaning! 


greater things, and determined to raise a new house 
from the foundation, constructed on the best plan, as a 
| model for fatare establishments. They selected a site 
‘in George street, Bloomsbury, in the neighborhood of 
‘Church Lane, and other streets and alleys of the came 
| Elysian deseription. Here they have erected a spa- 
icious, airy building, calculated to hold one hundred 
imen and boys—firebrands, we hope, plucked from the 
fire of the general corruption. 


The system and rules of this Refuge are almost a 


transcript of those laid down for the management of 
the original houses. The main difference lies in the 
superior accommodation. It consists of five stories 
| besides the kitchen-floor ; the staircases are wide, well 
frghted, and of stone ; gas is supplied to all parts of the 
edifice, being put on and turned off at fixed hours, ac- 
cording to the season. One of the lower apartments is 
assigned to the lodgers as a store-closet ; each person 
having a sinall provision-safe to himself, fronted with 
|a plate of pierced zine, which he keeps wader lock au 
key—the room looks like a luggage train of rabbit- 
hutehes. ‘The dormitories cach contain no more than 
thirteen single beds; and each bed, with a narrow 
pathway at its side, is separated from the adjoining one 
‘by a high wooden partition, approached by a private 
door from a common passage down the centre. In 
this small compartment are a bed, a chair, and wood- 
'en box for clothes and other valuables, and to this con- 
tracted but comfortable recess the tenant can withdraw 
himself, and enjoy an hour of retirement—a privilege 
‘as salutary to the poor as to the rich, but alas! rarely 
lattainable in any walk of humble life. ‘The advan- 
| tage, we know, is mosthighly valued. On each floor 
| are rooms with zine basins and a full supply of water 
for personal cleanliness, and every other convenience : 
and below is a spacious laundry where the inmates may 
wash their linen—tubs, hot water and drying-closets 
jare provided. ‘The use of these comforts, including 
salt, soap, towels, and a small library, is charged at the 
jrate of fourpence a night for every night in the week. 
| This is an increase of fourpence on the weekly pay- 
iments of the other houses—an increase, however, very 
| cheerfully paid,and very moderate in reference to the 
‘advantages obtained; 1t was rendered necessary, we 
may add, by the price of the land. The fruits of this 
| establishment have been as happy as those of the oth- 
ers. Webeseech any one who may entertain a doubt, 
to visit the house about eight o’clock in the evening, 








| mates. 

It need hardly be observed that if the Society can af- 
ford, and with an adeguate profit, to provide all this 
accommodation for the price demanded at the most in- 

| famous receptacles, the gains of their proprietors must 

be really enormous. By way of specimen, we were 
informed by a most respectable missionary, that he 
knew an individual who rented a small house at £11 
l4s.a year. The man put into it eighteen double 

‘beds, which brought in £2 8s. a week, or £124 16s. 
perannum. If £13 2s. be allowed for necessary ex- 
penses, a yearly profit of £100 would remain on this 
paltry tenement. Another missionary reported : “One 
of the lodging-house keepers in my district told me that 
he came to London a journeyman carpenter with only 
five shillings in his pockets, and now he could lay his 
hands any day on ten thousand pounds.” In fact, we 
are assured that many of the proprietors, hiring out 
such houses by the dozen, are men of notorious wealth, 

| and live in what the worthy missionaries describe as 

'« great splendor” in different parts of London. 

The model-house in George street is the only one 
that has been raised from the foundation for this spe- 
cial purpose ; but there are already in London several 

| good lodging-houses, not belonging to the Laborers’ 

Friend Society, but copied from theirs. We may men- 

tion an establishment in St. Peter's, Westminster, and 

| another, for females, in Newton street, Holburn, under 
the care, and at the charge of the London City Mis- 
sion. The system, too, has found its imitators in the 
provinces. At Birkenhead, the spirited proprietors 
have constructed large barracks for the reception of 
their work-people, but so arranged as to give to each 
family a separate dwelling, with every convenience 
that comfort and decency can require. We have also 
| visited establishments at Glasgow and Edinburgh—in 
| hoth of which towns the necessity of such refuges is as 

great as in London; they are small and imperfect as 
yet; but we hail the efforts as indicative of better 
| things. toi 

the inmates some particulars of their history; but the 
| native caution of the Scotchman was a match for our 
| curiosity ; and we learned but little beyond the grati- 

\ fying fact that many of them were persons rece 

arrived in search of employment. Here, then, the es- 

tablishment was meeting with the very evil we men- 
tioned at the outset. In Edinburg, the hostelry is sit- 
uated in the Westport ; and the contrast of the past 

' with the present use of the premises adds a peculiar in- 
' terest to the experiment—for the cellars of that house 
| were, in former days, the infamous laboratory of Burke 
jand Hare. 
| Such is the outline of the domiciled condition of tens 
of thousands of our countrymen: and such the progress 
j of some efforts that have been made to improve them. 
| Would that we might hope to be this once listened to ! 
| For we are not unacquainted with the worst vexation 
ithat awaits the investigator and publisher of social 
‘evils—who sees the mischief growing rapidly under 
| his eyes, yet his statements, his warnings, his entreaties, 
fall still-born to the earth, and earn nothing for him 
but the title of humanity-monger! Meanwhile, igno- 
rance or carelessness, or both together, heap one wrong 
upon another; every improvement in streets, squares, 
or approaches ; every architectural clearance, prompted 
by taste or convenience, brings trouble to the impover- 
ished multitude. “ This may be sport to us, but it is 
death to them.” They are driven, at a very short no- 
tice, from their humble abodes, to search in vain for 
other dwellings, which, in common justice, should be 
prepared for them at an equal charge ;—we have seen 
| them in agonies of doubt, worn by fatigue and antieipa- 
| ting a much increased rent fora still more miserable ac- 
/commodation. They press, of course, into the densely 
crowded lodging-house, which, though miraculously 
elastic, refuses at last to receive any more, A short 
time ago, whole troops of these ejected sufferers might 
be seen sitting night by night on the cold and damp 
staircases, arranged like flower-pots on the stands of a 
greenhouse ! 

We submit these things to the consideration of all 
ranks and professions—to every holder of property, 

| whether urban or provincial. London is the fountain 

and head-spring of seven-tenths of the crime of Eng- 

‘land; the hotbed in which are conceived and ripened 

| those deede of fraud and violence which are afterwards 





But the Society, in their second effort, attempted | 


observe the arragements, and converse with the ing | 


In Glasgow we endeavored to ascertain from | 


| serious reflection of all speculators, and seekers of po- 
| litical security, in the improved education of the people. 
Thus much for personal and social interests. Of others 
ofa graver and more solid wisdoin we demand, whether 
a state of things so awfully degrading, and yet so easily 
removed, should any longer be permitted to exist under 
the dominion of a Christian Sovereign, 
| ET 

Macao.+-Both Hong-Kong and Singapore offer great 
variety of costume to the notice of the traveller, but no 
place in the course of our wanderings amused me so 
much as the strange and populous city of Macao ; par- 
ticularly on account of the endless succession of oriental 





figures that are there continually passing before the | 


| eye. For example, the intelligent Parsee. with high- 
crowned cap and snowy robes, contrasts with the sable 
garments and odd-shaped hat of the demure and sancti- 
| fied Catholic priest ; the swarthy son of Portugal with 
| haughty step and dark flashing eye, with the Brahmin, 
mild, observant, and serene; the wealthy British ner- 


chant with the influential Mandarin ; the respectable | 
| monied Armenian, in his picturesque and splendid dress, | 


| with the French officer and English sailor ; while Por- 
tuguese dameels, gliding along to mass, with lustrous 
expressive eyes and drapery thrown gracefully over the 
| head and shoulders, complete the attractive picture. In 
'every quarter of the city swarms of narrow-eyed Chi- 
| nese, acute, cunning, and industiious, eager to barter, 


| greedy for gain, are importunate, impudent, but always | 


; 


' good-natured. Some of these worthies may be seen 
| sitting in groups, in the m ddle of the squares, quietly 
| pursuing their various occupations. Here may be seen 
ithe grave empiric, busily engaged in gently beating or 
tapping the head or breast of a patient, aMicted per- 
| haps with some grievous malady; and there you will 
notice the operations of the barber, who removes the 


whiskers and shaves the head, the ears, the nostrils, | 


,and even the eyelids. Passing through Macao, I visi- 
;ted Camoens’ Cave, the burial-place of the immortal 
Portuguese poet, author of the “ Lusiad.” It is situa- 
| ted in a beautiful garden, belonging to Madame Pere- 


jira, not very far from the city of Macao, and close to , 


the European burial-ground. The so-called cave is a 
jrude, picturesque archway, formed of two enormous 
| blocks of stone, with another large rock placed upon 
‘them, and elegantly shaded with splendid showy trees, 
| which wave their feathery branches over the entire 
| mass—fit resting-place for a poet’s “ mortal coil.” On 

the summit of the roof-block they have placed a small 

hexagonal summer-house, chiefly remarkable for the 
: ridiculous number of silly signatures of unknown visit- 
ors, who ignorantly deface and mar whatever is curious, 
‘hallowed, or beautiful. Most of these debasing auto- 

graphs are English; the only one worth noticing was 
| by some inspired Portuguese, who had written, in the 
devotion of his heart, “ Luis Camoens, te adora!” a 


, sentence, however trite, singular for its affecting sim- | 


|plicity. In the solitude and retirement of this garden, 
jand in the midst of the rocks that now form his grave, 
, the immortal minstrel is said to have delighted ¢o wan- 
j der and “ chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.” 
The verses, with the composition of which his tender 
soul beguiled the tedium of his lengthened banishment 
now serve to decorate the marble of his tomb. The 
poet’s bust surmounts the pedestal, and shows a head 
at once benevolent and animated. Many a pilgrimage 
is made to this hallowed spot ; and the effective scenery 


of the ornamenta! gardens that surround his tomb tends 


materially to increase the soothing influence of the feel- 
ings that arise when visions of the past and the dreamy 
fancies of a poet’s life crowd around. A good efiect 
is wrought upon the man who breathes a genuine sigh 
in memory of the great, whether the object of his regret 
| has poured forth the melody of his nature in streams of 
| living verse or has given to his country laws or liberty, 
‘art or science.---Narrative of the Voyage of H. M.S. 
Samarang. 
a 
Root of Evil. 
| Gold! gold! gola! gold! 
| Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hammered, rolled 
Heavy to get and hard to hold ; 
| Hivarded, bartered, bought and sold 
Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled; 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old, 
To the very verge of the church-yard mould ; 


Price of many a cri Id ; 
Gold! gold! cvia' ell 
Good or bad a tho ld. 


| cc 

| Ge1xc ro Concress.—Going into a Western mem- 
ber’s room the other day, and seeing him with his coat 
‘off in the middle of the apartment, up to his middle 
;iu documents and speeches, and letters, laboring 


ntly | lustily with his franking pen, I alluded to his press of 


«Q 


| private business. ‘‘Stranger,” said he, “ I never came 
to Congress before, and I never want to come again. 
'T tell you, that this office of member of Congress is 
not what it is cracked up to be. I calculated to have a 
good time here this winter, afier racing all over my 
district, and making more than five hundred stump 
| speeches in order to get elected. But the fact is, you 
can see the way I enjov myself. It is what I call 
‘having the enjoyments horribly. Why, sir, I never 


{began to work in this way before in my life.” “Well | 
sir,” I replied, “the honors of the station undoubtedly | 


! compensate you for all your labors.” “The honors be 
| bursted, all I wish is, that I was out of the scrape.” 1 
| asked, ‘How comes on the loan bill in your branch 2?” 
|“O, they are spouting away, spouting away, sir, and 
| here I am franking the speeches. The Lord only knows 
what isin them.” “And the Ten Regiments Bill ?” 
“T know nothing of it, and don’t want to. Look at them 
are letters,” pointing to a two bushel basket of private 
correspondence—* not one half of them answered : 
look at these speeches, not a quarter of them franked. 
What attention can I give to loan bills and regiment 
bills? Sir, I must attend tomy constituents.” And 
we lefi him to his labors. Our impression is, that it 
takes all day Saturday,and Sunday too, to bring up 
the franking and letter-writing business ef the week 


for the members seldom get out to church.— Boston | 


Courier. 
LLL 
Tue Hammer.—The Hammer is the universal em- 
blem of Mechanics. With it, are alike forged the 
sword of contention and the ploughshare of peaceful 


agriculture—the press of the free and the shackles of 


the slave. The eloquence of the forum has moved the 
armies of Greece and Rome to a thousand battlefields, 
but the eloquence of the hammer has covered those 
fields with victory or defeat. ‘The inspiration of song 
has kindled high hopes and noble aspirations in the bo- 
soms of brave knights and gentle dames, but the inspi- 
ration of the hammer has strewn the field with tattered 
helm and shield, decided not only the fate of chivalric 
combat, but the fate of thrones, crowns, and kingdoms. 


The forging of a thunderbolt wae ascribed by the 









eo —— — 


Greeks as the highest act of Jove’s omnipotence e 

their mythology beautifolly aseribes to one of thelr gean 
the task of presiding at the labors of the forge. Jy . 7 
cient warfare, the haminer was a powerful weapon = 
dependent of the blade which it formed. Many a ae 
skull was broken through the cap and helin by a blow 
‘of Vulcan's weapon. The armies of the ‘Crescem 
| would have subdued Europe to the sway of Mahomer 
| but on the plains of France their progress was arrested 
land the brave and simple warrior who saved Christen. 
;dom from the sway of the Mussulman, was named 
| Martel——‘ the hammer,’—how simple, how @ppropri 
ate, how grand, “the hammer.” The hammer, the md 


vior and bulwark of Chvistendom. ‘The hammer jg the 
wealth of nations. By it are forged the ponderous en. 
gine and the tiny needle. It is an instrument of the 
savage and the civilized. Its merry clink points out 
the abodes of industry. It is a domestic deity, preg. 
ding over the grandeur of tie most wealthy and ampj. 
| tious, as well as the most humble and impoverished 
| Nota stick isshaped, not a house is raised, a chip floats 
or carriage rolls, a wheel spins, an engine moves, 
press speaks,a viol sings, a spade delves, or a flag 
waves, without the hammer. Without the hammer 
| civilization would be unknown, and the human Species 
‘only as defenceless brutes--but in skilful hands, direc. 
ted by wisdom, it is an instrument of powe, of great. 
| ness, and true glory.—-Scientific American. 


Sirs or Puven.—The following are the best things 
, we can find in the late numbers of Pench: i 

Address to the quarrelsome boys of Switzerland: q 
slight plagiarism from Dr. Watts. Let canine animals 
| delight in mutual barkings, and in reciprocating injuries 
with their fangs ; for it is their natural disposition jp 
this manner to gratify their ferocity. Let creatures 
of the ursine and feline tribes employ themselves in 
growling and contention: since they are so constituted 
as to take pleasure in their occupations. But you— 
who among the great European family may be called 
| children—should never allow your irrascible propeng. 
| ties to be thus aroused. Those diminutive organs of 
apprehe nsion which you possess were never constructed 
for the laccration of one anothers’ instruments of vision, 

An Institution for the purpose of awarding Testimo. 
‘nials to wives has just been opened ia the metropolis, 
and will, we trust, very soon shoot forth branches in 
every town in the kingdom. The Institution is, as yet, 


‘but little known: but after our report of its proceedings 
| (they took place yesterday, in presence of a vast andi- 
jence,) its objects will become as public as they are 
acknowledged to be laudable. ‘The testimonials were 
distributed to the well-deserving wives—who attended 
| with their families and friends—at the Pantheon. We 
\ give them in the order which they were distributed to 
|the ladies by the Rey. Robert Montgomery, with an 
| appropriate speech. To Mrs Brittles, married to John 
Brittles twenty years. Had never in all that time 
given her husband cold mutton for dinner. Prize—, 
‘silver teapot. To Mrs. Fortypower, married twenty 
|years. Mr. Fortypower a constant attendant at the 
“ Cherryripe Club,’ His wife, in all that time, had 
jnever asked him at what hour he would come home 
| and never—except now and then upon his own solici- 
| tation——had expressed her determination “ to sit up for 
phim.” Prize—a silver cream jug. ‘To Mrs. Rumoum, 
| married eighteen years. Had never, on any occasion, 
refused to go out with her husband, because “ he knew 
she had no gown.” Prize—a shawl, value five guin- 
leas. To Mrs. Mirabel, married seventeen years.— 
| Had never asked her husband for money! Prize—a 
‘real sable muff and tippet. What the other testimoni- 
als were we cannot clearly say ; the amazement and 
,continued applause conseqnent upon the delivery o 
this prize preventing us from hearing. We can only 
‘add, by way of encouragement to wives in general, 
| that Mrs. Mirabel was taken home to Baker street, 
| drawn in a carriage by four cream-colored horses, and 
| preeeded by a band of music. 





 _—_ cr 
Onpivation.—Mr. Samuel Longfellow, brother of Pro: 
Longfellow, of Cambridge, was last week ordained over 
the Unitarian Socicty of Fall River. The sermon by Rev. 
| John Weiss of Watertown, was a very able and faithful 
i discourse, and the services throughout were uncommonly 
interesting. Among the hymns sung, was one peculiarly 
| beautiful and appropriate to the occasion, from the pen of 
i the poet, whose younger brother was here dedicated to 
‘the work of Christ. 


Hymn, 


Christ to the young man said: “Yet one thing more 
If thou wouldst perfect be; 

Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor, 
And come and follow me!” 


Within this tewple Christ again, unseen, 
Those sacred words has said, 

And hisinvisible hands to-day have been 
Laid on a young mau’s head. 


And evermore beside him on his way, 
The unseen Christ shall move, 

That he may lean upon his arm and say, 
“Dost thou, dear Lord, approve ?” 


Beside him at the marriage feast shall be 
To make the scene more fair; 

Beside him in the dark Gethsemane 
Of pain and midnight prayer. 


O holy trust! O endless sense of rest! 
Like the beloved John 

To lay his head upon the Saviour’s breast, 
And thus to journey on! 





DEVELOPMENTS OF THE ADULTERATION oF MEDICINE. 
From a printed circular by the trustees of the Colleg¢ 
Pharmacy, New York, the following passages are ¢ 
jin the last issue of the American Journal of Scien 

and Arts: 

Blue Pill is imported containing a per centage of met 
cury from ten down to seven and a half, mixed with 
peor clay and Prussian blue, to give the proper 

and color. Two importations of this kind, from the 
= of William Bailey, of Wolverhamp'™ 





have already been exposed ; the first in 1845, and » 
other recently. Its composition, according to the #* 
alysis of our Professor Reid, is mercury, earthy -~ 
Prussian blue, used in coloring, sand, in combinate” 
with the clay, soluble sacecharine matters, insoluble 
ganic matters, and water. 


Very iarge quantities of Rhubarb, much decayed, the 
acarce!Y 


better parts of which are dark colored, with » 
usted 


any taste or smell, haying probably been exha 
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make extracts, come from England, invoiced there from 


1} to 
used for 


Se tile called Oxide of Zine on the English la- 


3 pence sterling per pound. It is intended and | the rhymesiers in the country have tried their hand at 
powdering, color being given to it by tume- | hexameters. 





A correspondent of the vening Post 
furnishes the following fragment ; the scene is in the 


time before temperance societies : 


bels, is generally carbonate of zinc, being imported, itis | “Old Tom Robinson sat in his elbow chair by the fireside. | 


said, at a price which precludes the possibility of honest | Red was the old man’s hose, with frequent potations of | vine. 


preparation . 


1) ‘ 
All that is received under the name of Precipitated | Made still redder by walking that day in the teeth of the | 
ago, and who was very unlike what is reported of her 


Sulphur, or ‘‘ lac sulphur,” as the merchants commonly 
term it, except when it is expressly ordered from an 


honorable manufacturer, contains from 80 to 90 per | white 


cent. of sulphate of lime. , 

Opium is often invoiced at one third the value | 
ood quality, and is found upon examination not to be 
worth even that. The same may be said of Scammo- 
Most of the foreign extracts are not what they 
profess to be, and cannot be relied upon in the treatment 
of disease. ‘The salts of Quinine, Morphine, and all 

the more costly chemicals, are greatly adulterated. 

The agent of an English manufacturer of chemicals, 
extracts, and many other preparations used in medicine, | 
has said, and his remarks are in print, that it is a reg- 
ylar and systematic business, carried on by his princi- 

aj and others in his line, to make articles for the 
American market of different qualities—one for the At- | 
Jantic cities, and another, very much inferior, “ for the 
West’ meaning thereby our Western states. He 
gives us, for instance, the following quotations: ‘“ Com- 
pound extract of colocynth, 9s. 6d. ; do for the West, 
5s.;” the latter, as we are allowed to infer, containing 
no scammony, only the poorest sort of aloes, and but | 
little if any colocynth, or extract from it. Again we 
have, “ Blue Pill, 3s. 9d. ; for the West, 1s. 8d.” 
4 Itis not wonderful (remarks Silliman’s Jour.) that such 
uncommon doses as we hear of are taken, and indeed 
required, at the West, and that disappointment is every- 
where experienced by physicians in the action of med- 
icines ; and these examples are but few out of many 
that might be given. 

Stringent laws, rigid!y enforced, should at once be 
applied to the removal of this monstrous evil. 


ny. 








Erin and her Children. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Treland may be justly accused of destroying her own 
children. She has acted like a cruel stepmother, draining 
the life-blood of one portion of her population for the ag- | 
grandizement of the other. Possessed of immense nations] 
resources, she is a pauper among nations. 


A woman’s passionate gob was in the air, 
And Erin spoke: “ My soul is dark with wo; 
My children’s misery hath brought me low; 

I sit in desolation and despair! 


“Twas a proud and happy mother once; 
Once unto happy children gave I birth; 
Once, and my name was lauded over earth; 
Once I had comely daughters and brave sons! 


“But now---but now I hear the piteous sighs 
Of pallid lips that are too faint to speak, 
The petulant ery of hearts about to break, 

That say, ‘Oh, mother Erin, wake! arise! 


“¢ Give us to eat from thine abundant store, 
For thou art affluent, and hast to spare; 
Weare thy children; we demand thy care;--- 

Thou wilt not cast us off! thou art not poor! 


‘Our little ones lie dead before our faces 

And, mother Erin—mother---they are thine! 

Why hast thou not sustained with corn and kine ?-.- 
Why made our wretched homes our burial places? 


“Here in the face of Heaven and thee we lie, 
Even at thy knees and on thy breast, our mother! 
—And thou hast given our birthright to another! 
Hast left us and our innocent babes to die! 


“We are thine offspring, Erin, thine alone! 

But thou hast robbed us to enrich another! 

Hast spurned us from thy breast—unnatural mother— 
Oh! how canst thou for this great wrong atone ?’ 


“These are the bitter words my children speak! 
But I am plundered; I have nothing left ; 
The rich man hath been here, and hath bereft 
Me of the wealth my perishing children seek ! 


“Oh, miserable mother that I am! 
Here, like a wayside beggar, lean and pale, 
I stand, and tell my miserable tale, 
Flinging dishonor on my children’s name! 


“Oh, miserable mother that I am! 
—I stand abashed before the face of God— 
The timid ewe upon the mountain sod 

Will perish for the saving of her lamb! 


“But from my breast I have mine offspring thrust ; 
Have been a niggard and a spendthrift base ; 
Deaf to their wo, and with averted face, 

Have spurned their noble natures to the dust! 


“Oh, miserable mother that I am! 
My punishment is more than I can bear!” 
—Thus Erin spoke amid her great despair, 
And bowed her to the earth in penitent shame! 


LL 


Hicu Lire in Bornro.—It is difficult to conceive 
ow the women of the upper class pass their time, con- 
ned in the haremsof the great; the apartments al- 
lotted them are small and dark, and each wife or ccncu- 
9 - a number of slaves of her own, with whom 
th other wives do not interfere ; their cookery, and all 

ir proceedings, appear to be carried on entirely in- 
pendent of each other. The indolent, enervated 


Persons who now form the principal part of the nobles | 


| 


|appearance of a third set of persons bringing forward 
another vial. It was totally unlike all the former, ex- | feelings how different! Working in the fields, her face 
cept in one part of it; and this part, which was of the } shaded by a large straw hat of the country, was a young 
real crystal which the others only pretended to be, was | girl, so perfectly and splendidly beautiful, that our as- 


of Bruni and Sambas, confine themselves to the apart- 


ae the women during the whole of the day; 
a : little business they transact being done about ten 
eleven at night, which is to them what the day is to 


other people. They are fond of playing at chess ; and 
those of them , 


the murdere 


Manufacture of krises, and the carving and polishing of 


their beautiful sheaths and handles ; in this work they 


! . . 
panied all their subjects. The education of the ex- 
‘ng nobles of Bruni has been much neglected ; 
ine part of the young nobles, with the sultan at 
Thead,can neither read nor write. Of such a 


*tate of things, the middle classes of Sarawak would, 


mem already observed, be achamed,—Low's 


cider. 


north wind. 
Warmth from the blazing fire had heightened the tinge of 
its scarlet ; ; | 
at each broad red flash from the hearth, it seemed | 
to grow redder. 
“Jemmy, my boy,” he said, and turned to a tow-headed | 


urchin. ’ 

“Bring your poor uncle a mug of cider up ‘rom the 
cellar.” 

“Straightway rose from the chimney nook the obedient 
Jemmy, 

Grasping a pair of huge black tongs, and a short tallow 
candle, 

Out of the coals on the hearth he chose the firmest and ! 

brightest, 

Blew it with pursed up mouth and eyes that funnily | 

joggled. | 


Then witha dextrous dip he took the flame on the candle. | 

Tossed the tongs with a clash to their place in the nook of | 
the chimney, 

Took from the cupboard-shelves amug of mighty dimen- 
sions, 


Opened the cellar-door and down the cellar-way vanished. 


“Soon he came back with the mighty vessel brimming | 

and sparkling, 

Full and fresh the old man took it, and raised it with both | 

hands, 

Drained the whole ata draught, and handed it, dripping | 
and empty, 

Sack tothe boy, and winking hard with both eyes as he 

did it, 

Stretched out both his legs to the fire, while his nose grew | 

redder and redder.” 





A Preasant Comranton ror Cuiprex.—You would! 
like to know that Thorwaldsen, the great Thorwaldsen, | 
loved to hear Andersen repeat these tales. It is true} 
he has quite a peculiar way of relating them which! 
adds greatly to theircharm. I begged him one day 
to tell me the story of “ The Top and Ball,” and he 
immediately sat down on the sofa andbegan. Though | 
[ knew it by heart from beginning to end, so often had | 
I read it over, yet itnow seemed quite new, from his | 
manner of telling it ; and I was as amused, and laugh- | 
ed as much as though I had never heard it before.— ! 
That very pretty one, “Ole Luckoie,” 


—— ee 











and serenity. Everybody embraced his neighbor with 
the kindest words, and the combatants themselves did 
not s¢ruple to wonder how they could have missed per- 
ceiving the presence of an odor so sweet, so unadul- 
terated, 80 unquestionable, so tranquilizing, and so di- 


A certain bishop who lived some hundred years 


Majesty’s new almoner ; also very unlike the Christian 
bishops of old, before titles were invented for them ; 
very unlike Fenelon too, who nevertheless had plenty 
of titles ; very unlike St. Francis de Sales, who was 
for talking nothing but ‘roses ; very unlike St. Vincent 
de Paul, who founded the Sisterhood of Charity ; very 


unlike Rundle, who ‘had a heart, and Berkeley, who 


had ‘every virtue under heaven, and that other exqui- 
site bishop (we blush to have forgotten his name,) who 
was grieved to find that he had a hundred pounds at 
his bankers, when the season had been so bad for the 
poor ; this highly unresembling bishop, who, neverthe- 
less, was like too many of his brethren,—that is to say, 
in time past (for there is no bishop now, at least in any 
quarter of England, who is not remarkable for meek- 
ness, and does not make a point of turning his right 





Hexamerers.—Since Longfellow’s Evangeline, all | came a scene of the most enchanting reasonableness with the dignitied maaner which precluded even the 


| slightest familiarity of werd or look. 
Lord W. loved her with ail the fervor of romance— 
| with all the devotion of a first and engrossing passion, 
| before whose overwhelming irMluence it grieved me to 
see that every other pursuit and’ thought was giving 
ore One evening, when the glorious Italian sunset 
was giving to the landseape the loolt of one living 
| Claude, I had unconsciously taken the’ road we had 
, traversed on the day we became acquatated with the 
| beautiful peasant. At some distance before me I saw 
| Lord W. in carnest conversation with # young girl who 
| could only be Bianca. They were walking quickly to- 
wards the wretched mud cabin of two rooms, which 
was the home of the most lovely woman in Italy! As 
they approached it, Bianea raised her head, and made 
a farewell gesture to Lord W., then giving her hand to 
a youth of her own station, who sprang forward to re- 
| ceive her, she disappeared. I hurried forward, and in 
‘another moment met Lord W. His pale cheeks had 
‘upon ther one burning red spot, his tall figure was 
‘bowed as if with age and infirmity, and his hands were 
clasped convulsively. On his countenance—his young 
| and joyous countenance— despair was stamped. Fora 
‘long time he grasped my arm, and his parched white 
‘lips refused to utter a sound. At length he said—* 1 


cheek to be smitten, the moment you have smitten his | did not expect this; I eannot live without her; she 


we say, was once accosted, during a severe Christmas, 
by a parson Adams kind of inferior clergyman, and 
told a long story of the wants of certain poor people, 
of whose cases his lordship was unaware. What the 
dialogue was, which led to the remark we are about to 
men tion, the reporters of the circumstance do not ap- 
pear to have ascertained ; but it seems that the repre- 
sentations growing stronger and stronger on one side, 
and the determination to pay no attention to them ac- 
quiring proportionate vigor on the other, the clergyman 
was moved to tell the bishop, that his lordship did not 
understand his eleven commandments.’ 

“Eleven commandments !’ cried the bishop ; “why, 
fellow, yon are drunk. Who ever heard of an eleventh 
commandment 2? Depart, or you shall be put in the 
stocks.” 

“ Put thine own drunken pride and cruelty in the 
stocks,” retorted the good priest, angered beyond his 
Christian patience, and preparing to return to the suf- 
ferers for whom he had pleaded in vain. “I say there 
are eleven commandments, not ten, and that it were 
well for such flocks as you govern, if it were added, as 


| left ;) this unepiscopal and yet not impossible bishop, | cannot know how I have loved her! She has refused 


‘to marry me ; she has told me, aye, me! she loves an- 
other—a peasant boy !” added he, witha glance of fury 
' which almost alarmed me. “ I, whose only vision since 
|that fatal day, has been to see that girl my wife—I 
; would have been proud to own her. She has told me 
| she loves her Guido ;’ added he, in a fearful whisper of 
‘concentrated rage. I entreated him to be more ealm ; 
| but he langhed—* Calm! when I have lost Bianca !— 
}you have not loved her.” He became silent, overcome 
| by the violence of his emotions. 
| By degrees he became somewhat more composed, 
| but he had honored and loved the young Italian girl too 
| well to forget her soon. 

Years had passed, and had sobered the passionate 
_ youth into the dignified nobleman, when, not long ago, 
| Lord W. invited me to visit him at his princely seat in 
shire. We had often met in town, but it was my 
| first visit to him there. We had been talking over our 
| youthful companionship, when Lord W. said—* You 
|must come and see my gallery, for lam proud of it.” 
| He might well be so, for it was splendid. He took me 
| to one picture, which I knew at once. It was the peas- 





was written | it ought to be, to the others over the tablesin church. | ant girl—the long-loved Bianca! “ Old days, you see,” 


when in the society of Thorwaldsen ; and often “at! Does your lordship remember—do you in fact know | said he with a sigh, “ are not quite forgotten yet. How 


dusk,” so Andersen relates, “when the family circle} anything at all of Him who came on earth to do good ; beautiful she was! 


But things are changed since. [ 


were sitting in the summer-house, would Thorwaldsen | to the poorand woful, and who said, “Behold I give | would have given rank and wealth to win that girl— 


glide gently in, and tapping me on the shoulder, ask, | 
‘are we little ones to have no story to-night?’ It plea- | 
sed him to hear the same story over and over again ;} 
and often while employed on his grandest works. he 
would stand with a smiling countenance and el 
to the tale of ‘ Top and Ball, and ‘ The Ugly Dick.’ ” | 
The last is my favorite also. From Rome,where this} 
occurred, you must now take a jump with me to Ham- 

burgh; for I have to tell you an anecdote that hap- 

pened there to Andersen, also about his stories, which 

he relates in his “ Life.” He had gone to see Otto} 
Specter, whose clever and characteristic pictures most | 
of you will certainly know, and he intended to go af- | 
terwards to the play. Specter accompanied him. We 
passed an elegant house. ‘“ We must first go in here, 
my dear friend,” said he, “a very rich family lives here, 
friends of mine, friends of your tales ; the children will 
be overjoyed”— “ But the opera,” said I. “Only 
for two minutes,” and drew me into the house, told my 
name, and the circle of children collected round me. 
“ And now repeat a story,” he said, “only a single 
one.” I did so, and hurried to the theatre. “That! 
was a strange visit,’ I said. “ A capital one! a most | 
excellent one!” shouted he. “Only think! the chil-| 
dren are full of Andersen and his fairy tales; all of | 
sudden he stands among them, and relates one him-! 
self, and then he is gone—vanished. Why that very 

circumstance is a fairy tale for the children, and will 

remain vividly in their memory. It amused me too.” 

Preface to the Dreamof Little Tuk. 








The Elixir and the Vials. 

Once on a time there was a dispute respecting the 
possession of a certain elixir, called by some Flower of 
Thorn, by others Spirit of Lily, by others Spirit of 
Cove, and by others various other names not necessary 
to mention, but agreed by all to produce the most won- 
derful effects, on the mind, of peace and benevolence. 
The parties who laid claim to the glory and emolu- 
ments of this possession, said it was kept in a partic- 
ular kind of vital distinguishable from every other, and 
belonging exclusively to one single proprietor; and 
each claimant declared, nay swore, that he was that} 
one. Indeed, it was remarkable, that for persons val- | 


unto you a new commandment, Love ont ANOTHER.” 
Hunt's Honey from Mount Hybla. 


LL 


A Practicat Joxe —I must not omit, however, to 
narrate a little trick played upon our gallant captain. 
I have stated that the river was so narrow near its 
source that we could not use the oars, and the gigs, 
which continued the pursuit, had to be hauled through 
the bushes by the boat-hooks. Returning to where 
the larger boats had been left aground, our bowman, 
who was employed shooting the gig along by such aid 
as the branches of the trees or the tendrils which hung 
to them, afforded him, stuck his boat-hook into what 
appeared to be a suspended ball of moss ; but he soon 
discovered that it was something more, as it was a 
nest of hornets, which sallied out in great numbers, 
and resented the insult to their domicile by attacking 
the bowman first, as the principle aggressor, and us 
afterwards, as parties concerned. Now the sting of a 
hornet 1s no joke; we covered our faces with our 
handkerchiefs, or anything we could find, and made 
a hasty retreat from the spot, pushing the gig down 
the stream, till we were clear of theirattacks. In the 
hurry of our escape we left the boat-hook hanging in 
the hornet’s nest, and not feeling at all inclined to go 
back for it, we hailed the captain’s gig, which was fol- 
lowing us, and requested very humbly that they would 
be pleased to recover our boat-hook for us, as we could 
not well reascend the stream from the want of it. As 
we did not mention that it was so peculiarly situated, 
the captain saw no objection, and as they came to 
where it hung, his bowman caught hold of the staff, 
and wrested it from its position ; but this time such 
force was used that the tendril gave way, and the nest 
itself fell down into the boat, and the irritated insects 
poured out their whole force to revenge this second ag- 
gression. ‘The insects after all appeared to have a 
knowledge ofthe service, for they served out their stings 
in the same proportion as the prize money is divided 
—the captain came in for his full share —Marryat’s 
Borneo. 





A Romance in THE Lire or a Lorv.—When I first 


uing themselves on the possession of an essence, or! embarked in my professional career (says Sir Thomas 
spirit, producing such gentle effects, they were, most} J.awrence) I spent some years in Italy. What a fairy 
of them, wonderfully given to swearing, not hesitating | jand of glorious things is Italy—the bright and beauti- 
to use the most extraordinary oaths, but in assertion of | ful, where painter’s hand and poet’s eye may gather 
their own claims, and in condemnation of those of the their richest inspiration !—it is Rome, with its statues 
rest. One person holding up his vial, which was a very | and its music, its relics and its skies, to the young and 
pretty thing to look at, exclaimed that every man (in-| ardent heart, the strong and the indulgent imagination, 








yes, things are changed. I painted that picture to show 

Lady W. the creature whom I once thought the most 

| perfect work ot heaven. By the way, I heard that Bi- 
anca is happy with ‘ her Guido ;’ has six children, and 
has grown fat.” 

; Alas! for the romance of early days. 





From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
Dreams. 


{ How beautiful are dreams! they come 
Like heralds of a brighter land, 
How beautiful, though they be dumb, 

Their breathings bland! 

Like notes of some old cherished song, 
Which haunt the memory still, 

Though lips that breathed them, silent long, 
No more may thrill. 





How beautiful are dreams! to whom 
Hath not their coming given, 
A glowing joy—a golden bloom— 
Fruits grown in Heaven ? 
{ What friends more kindly soothe our grief, 
Or dearer faces wear 
Than these, who lay crowns of relief 


On brows of care. 








Who hath not dreamed ? awake, asleep, 
It matters not ; the same, 

Around us still their pinions sweep, 
And hymn our name. 

We start and vainly strive to steal 
Upon their privacy, 

We own their presence, and we feei, 
But may not see. 


The poet dreams ; Ah, who may tell 
What visions dawn on him ; 
What voices trance him, like the swell 
Of Cherubim ? 
What glorious thoughts dwell in his breast, 
Like guests from heaven, below, 
Pausing awhile, to take light rest, 
Ere, songs, they go. 


} 


who are industrious, as were several of | 
d pangerans, employed themselves in the | 


' making itself. 
anc'| threatened, nor fought, nor tried to identify the vial 


cluding each other) might be nay was (we do 
not like to repeat the word) who did not see plainly | 
that that was the only Spirit. Another uttered the very | 
same threats, though he held up a vial of totally dif- 
ferent appearance. The case was the same with the | 
third, the fourth, the fifth, nay with the fiftieth. There 
was nothing to be seen but a flourishing of vials, and 
nothing to be seen buta storm of voices. At length, 


from words (as might be expected of such words) they } 


proceed to blows ; and what was very astonishing, they 
were so moved and provoked out of their wits and 
senses as toconvert their respective vials into weapons 
of offence, and so absolutely endeavor to fight it out 
with their fragile materials. 

The consequences may be guessed. Not only 
heads were broken but the vials also ; and not only 
did the spirit in the vials evaporate, but by the fury of 
the combatants, both before and after the breakage, it 
became manifest that no such thing as a spirit produ- 
cing the effects they pretended had been in the vials at 
all. 

The scene ended with the laughter of the spectators, 
and worse consequences might have ensued but for the 


said to contain and did absoluteiy contain, the veritable 
peace-making elixir, as was proved by a very simple 
but incontrovertible circumstance ; namely, the peace- 
The proprietors neither swore nor 


with itscontents. They proved the effects of the con- 


tents upon themselves by the friendliest behavior to- | figure, quite astonished our practised eyes. She was 
wards all parties present ; and though they had a long’ fitted to grace a court, and, as we entered into conver- 








. lovely visions which have ever been embodied in mar- 

| ble, or traced upon canvas. 

| every feature, whilst the clear dark sunny skin, and | yesterday 8 
liquid eyes, the small round hand, and exquisitely turned nal would dissuade us from being imdiscriminately 

| charitable to the distressed Mormons, because they are 

| vicious and have spiritual wives. 
we were all good before he sent rain upon us, there 


the refined and the cultivated intellect! 
time I studied there, my constant companion was Lord | 
W—ch—a. He was young, and his health rendered | 
his residence abroad as desirable as it was delightful 
tohim. He was possessed of splendid talents, and sel- 
dom mixed in the gaieties and dissipation of the young 
Englishmen of rank then at Rome, bestowed his time 
almost entirely in a devotion to art, which led to our 
intimate acquaintance. He painted well, and never, 
eyen in after experience. have I met witha mind more 
alive to the beauty of the master-pieces around us, or 
so deeply and richly imbued with that feeling which 
constitutes the poetry of painting. Many and delight- 
ful were the hours we have spent in communing, or in 
meditating, upon the beauty which in all its forms was 
so rife upon every side, or in giving to the canvas the 
crude yet glowing thoughts which struggled for expres- 
sion. We were in the habit of wandering with our 
books and colors in the neighborhood of Rome, to | 
sketch, now some sturdy figuare—now an ancient relic 
of the Caesars, and one day we approached a group of 
peasants, for the purpose of transferring their picturesque 
dresses to the foreground of some half-finished picture. 
We approached with indifference, but we left them with | 


| 


os 





— 


ionishment could only find relief in exclamations. She 
was not tall, but her head and face equalled the most 


Faultlessly classieal was 


and difficult task to induce their rivals to taste of it, yet} sation with her, we were not the less struck by the in- 
no sooner had they done so, than the whole place be-| difference with which she beheld our admiration, than 


During the But brightest dreams are those which live, 


{n some fond lover’s heart, 

Which must divimest pleasure give, 
Or else depart ; 

They stay not there, unbidden guests, 
But sought, they are his life, 

And yield their place at no requests 
But of—a Wire. 


E’en I dreamed, and dream-folk came 
Singing around my heart, 
Some hymned of wealth, some whispered fame, 
But one did start 
My pulse, to wildest bounding, stay— 
I may not lisp, why, how, 
Lest people, loving facts, should say, 
I’m dreaming now! 


But life is not a dream ; oh, soul, 
Look out, see high Endeavour 
Struggling—how hard—to win its goal ; 
Duty forever! 
See lowly worth, with timid tread, 
Seeking, alway, truth’s beams— 
See faith, lifting the bended head, 
These are not dreams! 


Le 


UnsaMARITAN.—A correspondent in yesterday’s Jour- 


- 
} 
- 
If God waited til) i 


would be a long spell of dry weather.—Chronotype. 
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THE HARBINGER. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1848 


ke Of modern civilization, the natural frnits are contempt for 

ethers’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
3 veck'ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, al) tending to 
impoverish the txborer and to render every condition insecure. 


, ; Relief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
; of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
: to social institutions, to commerce, tu business, to active life. 


Wirwciam Evceny Coannine. 


Lodging Houses, 

We have copied into another column, frem the Lon- 
y don Quarterly Review, just issued by Leonard Scott 
and Go., an admirable article on this, one of the latest 
forms of the Guaranty movement. It is in several re- 

gpects worthy of remark. 
In the first place, it is taken from an authority which 
‘we presume will not be regarded as too radical, but 
whiclf, on the other hand, is ene of the staunchest ad- 
herents to things as they are, to be feand in Great Bri- 
; i tain. No journal is m 
high tory, and for that reasun its representations of the 
atate of the masses of the people, must impress them- 
gelves upon the mind. They cannot be accused of 
“ Fourierite exaggeration, 
{ subject, though to the same effect, so frequently are. It 
is certain that this writer has no enthusiastn or theory 
to sustain, but that he furnishes facts such as they are, 
and gives an untiassed testimony to the workings of 


as our statements on this 


the new system he describes. 

What, then, in the second place, is the evidence he 
affords as to the state of the people in the richest civil- 
ized nation in the world 2? Can we conceive a blacker 
: picture? %s not the heart wreng by his description of 

the poverty, vice, squalor and wretchedness to which 
such multitudes ef-our fellow creatures are exposed all 
their lives?) Hae Fourier, oreny of his disciples, pre- 
' gented more revolting features in civilization than is 
here done ‘by one of its own writers? Yet the narra- 
tive he writes is mot only true of society in London. It 
applies as well te ‘the cities of our own country, of 
which inflated and misguided patriotism ‘boasts so 
much. 
demonstration any night of the week, within five min- 
f ates walk of our own office. We will show him repe- 
titions of the degraded scenes in London, on a scale not 
by any means diminished. Grif he will himself walk 
through Centre, Orange, Mulberry, Laurens, and some 
' two dozen ether streets we might mention, ulmost any 
. hour after nightfail, he cannot long remain in doubt as 
i to our rapid rivalry of the vast foreign metropolis. 


If any one doubts this we can give bim occular 


| ; Again: what this writer seys as to the utter ineffi- 
¥ eacy of education-so long as society remains as it is, 
Ps is worthy of reman:. His language is quite as strong 
o as any that we have been accustomed to use in the 

, game connection. The influences within the school- 


house and these without, he says, are wholly at variance. 

. i One hour at kome will undo the work of mary years at 
school or Chapel. How preposterous is it, then, to hope 

. for any effective indwwidual reform, which is unaccom- 
panied by social referm? Itavould puzzle an acuter 


brain than a Fhilade§phia lawyer's even to tell how mo- 


; ral influences are to be brought in contact with such 
poor creatures as ar* said to possess these lodging- 
houses,—with euch as we meet daily in our thorough- 

fares. But this problem once ecttled, another rises as 


to how they would receive suck instruction as is com- 
monly given to persons of their elass, though we imag- 
ine we can hear the solution of this one, in a sudden 
burst of mingled laugiiter, scorn, and imprecation ; 
while yet a third difficwity starts up as to the probable 
duratien of any moral er religious impressions on the 
brutified denizens of these lazar-houses. It seems to 
; us, that one might as we!!] shout scripture texts into the 
un black hole of Calcutta, sa the hope to cure its rotten- 
nese, as to preach and palaver morals to sucha popula- 
; tion. 

No, the good people who have created these com- 
fortable lodging-houses are working in the right direc- 
tion. They would improve and elevate the external 
condition of the poor as the necessary means Ao 
ae their mora! elevation. By providing tiem better houses, 
better food, better raiment, cleanliness and better com- 
panions, they are deing infiaitely more to make them 
better men, than an volimited amountef stated preach- 
f ' ing. 
f spect, without which no corviction and no grace can 


What persons in such a state want first is se!f-re- 
have the least effect. We see, too, how ready they are 
to accept such genuine charities, how instinctively they 
' perceive the need of them and their advantages, and 

how quickly they rise im their own estimation and in 

their purposes and powers todo good! Any one who 
has watched such experiments knows their efficacy, 
and he also knows the delight with which their success 
is contemplated by all parties. 

Fourier says very wisely, that evil is not to be extir- 
pated by force, but by good. ‘This method of reform 
he calls the method by substitution—(substitution ab- 
sorbante) the method which supplants corruption by 
i health, which drives out devils, not with a whip, but by 


~e 


the silent influences of noble spirits. ‘These new lodg- 


ing-houses are examples of what he means. In the 
state, and leave to the wretched inhabitants a choice at 
least, between good and bad. ‘Their success demon- 
strates what human nature desires, what it indeed longs 
to get—an improved external condition. 

Let us, finally, ask the reader of this article, why the 
same influences, on a more extensive scale, would not 
produce similar results? !f providing the poor with 
better lodgings is a cause of so much improvement, 
why would not the provision of better food, better houses 
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to live in, better companies to work with, lead to much | miasm and taints the air with its death-bearing vapor. 





| munity, than mt the accumulation of wealth and powe 


a 


midst of a bad state of things they build up a better 
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greater improvement” In short, if we should re-organ- 
ize the whole external structure of seciety, if we should 


——— 











The stream runs on clear and limpid, until it mingles 
with the ocean which is itself constantly agitated, so 
that its waters may be preserved pure for the uses of 


erect commodious houses for all,establish large and 84-| this mundane ephere. 


lubrious workshops, furnish the means of intellectual 
development all, secure periodical alternations in la- 
bor, open places of harmless amusement to all classes, 


say that euch a change is all that is necessary to regen- 
erate menkind, but surely it is important enough to 


« Progress is the law of life. Individually or collect- 
ively man advances from one degree of truth to an- 
other. By slow degrees he perfects iirmoself in the art 
of sel7-government. And as the internal bonds apon 


| would not the mere external change itself produce @| his mind and conscience become firmer and more bind- 
' vast moral improvement in Society. Now, we do not| ing, the external bonds, which are those of brute force 


and arbitrary rules and enactments, are removed. ‘Thus 
it will be seen that the Rights of Man coexist and are 
born of his necessities—that whatever conduces to the 


command the most earnest furtherance from public in- happiness of mankind, should not be withheld from 


structors and philanthropists ? 
ignore movements of this kind—nay, why do they sv 
ofter meet them with-opposition and ptejudice ? 





Social Tendencies of the Press. 


The Nantucket Inquirer speaking of the Iabors of 


Why do they so much { them. 


“ A beneficent Providence has created this world: 
and He endowed it continually with the power to sus- 
tain itself. He also created animals upon it; and He 
gives all of them not only the faculty to sustain life, 
but the means by which to sustain it. Why should it 
not be so with Man, who is the crowning work of [iis 
creation? Has not he also been endowed wih life, 


Mr. Horace Mann, the eflicient Secretary of the Mas- | and should not ke have the right to the means by which 


| sachusetts Board of Education, remarks as follows on ‘ : 
c| universal good ; no man has a right to boitle it up from 


the impossibility of realizing the highest principles o 


ore theroughly conservative ‘and { education, under our present social arrangements, whic 


are founded not on love, but on selfishness, which aim 


to sustain it? The air we breathe was given for the 
his neighbor to speculate upon it. The water that laves 
the earth was given for the use of all: no man can put 
it in casks to dole it out as his interest or avarice may 


less at the harmonious development of the whole com- | dictate. Why should it not be so with the Earth? The 


in the hands oi a few individuals. 


“In the present state of society all the efforts of Mr.| pursuit of happiness, 


r| Possession of the two former can avail man nothing 


without the latter. Ifit is true that man is endowed 
with an ‘inalienable right’ to ‘life. liberty and the 
* it is as true that he is endowed 


Mann and his co-laborers are requisite to keep man-| with the right to secure himself these blessings. 


kind from retrograding. A constant pruning of a tree 


“ We said that by slow degrees man periects himself 


with a defective root is requisite. Unceasing attempts| in the ari of celf-government. The Pilgrim Fathers 
at the purification of the streams are necessary, while landed in this country, bringing with them the seeds of 
the fountain is poison. Attempts to rear a pyramid in hatred to Feudalism, and to the la ws by which Feuda- 
reversed order, must be futile. Proximity to perfection, lism, and to the laws by which Feudalism was preserved 


or even toa very high state of refinement, is not there- 


—the laws of primogeniture and entail. They estab- 


es ae" * :. y ; ~iwil: ; S . ‘ 
fore to be expected, while the principle of evil under- | lished a new era in civilization—the Commercial Era. 


lies the entire organization of society. 
“ According to the answers of the very distinguished 


teachers to whom Mr. Mann addressed his queries, the | of the New country. 


They imagined they found a panacea for the slavery of 
the Old in the freedom by them secured to the settlers 
They imagined by abolishing the 


moral regeneration of society is complete when the | Feudal Laws, they secured to every man a piece of 
lmeans are furnished :—or, at least so far perfected, as} land--a homestead, which would preserve him from 
for the “adversary” to get less than the ordinary com- | being a “ fugitive and a vagabond upon the face of the 


mission of a merchant,—a pay, which, if we are to| earth.” 


judge from the disposition manifested by our “ soul's 
adversary” since the earliest apple-coveting, will hardly 
satisfy, and cause him to throw up business entirely. 


But they saw not that the commercial system 
carried in its bosom the germ of a wrong—a mightier 
than man had ever before contended against. ‘They 
saw not that events over which man had no control, 


“But, the means. Is it possible to procure the an- | and accidents attendant upon the very freedom which 


gelic teachers arid all this world’s jargon? 
ers are expected to be angels, but they never are |’ 


“ Reform- | they had abolished, would place in the hands of the 


Few an engine to coerce, end in the end to crush the 


‘Teachers should be pioneers in reform, they should be | any, to compel them to subserve their ends. This 
purer, but in this world-struggle with evil sown all | engine was Carirai—the power of concentrated wealth. 


around them, can they be so? 
every description for being as good as they are. 
fact we honor man for being no worse than he is. 
our day, even, pioneer-crucifixions are not extinct! 


“ Again, can legislative coercion force intoour schools | the power of privilege did in former times. 


We honor teachers of | This stands in the relation to the Commercial Era, that 
In | Privilege of all kinds did to the Feudal. By it, the few 
In| of the Present, make possible a worse than the Feud- 


The fear of want does now, what 
This fear 


alism of the past. 


the absentees? Admit such a principle of legislation, | of want, staring the Laborer in the face, compels him 
and you open up to the people a volume of sumptuary | to work at the mercy of the Capitalist ; at the same 
iaws, such as a despot might chuckle at, and dig the| time that machinery is brought to bear to help bind his 
grave of even the negative liberty which we now have. | chains more firmly, until at length he becomes the slave 
Our clothes and creeds would soon be carved out for| of the very gold which he created. 


us ; and we might have the revival of that statute provi- 


‘ This is a sad picture, but nevertheless a true one. 


ding that no man should carry a gun except to shoot a What has preserved the Laborer hitherto from being 


wolf or an Indian! 


“ But, for argument’s sake, we will let Mr. Mana| England, but the waste lands of the West? 


have his teachers and all the children in school. 


reduced under the dominion of Capital as is the case in 
But even 


these are withheld trom him. He is compelled to pay 


“We then have the inside and outside education, the | for the privilege of earning his daily bread by the sweai 
teaching of the school louse and the teaching of the of his brow, and thus for adding to the wealth and 


world. 


prosperity of the entirecountry. Let only these lands 


“The law of the church and the law of the school! be thrown open 3 then would the ‘pauper laborer’ 
then correspond. But what is the teaching of trade,| [what a contradiction in terms!) of Europe, the labor- 


commerce, of the world? 


nadir? 
self better than all others, and get all thou canst in ex- 
change,’ taught from the cradle to the corpse ? 
when relatives have returned from listening to the hol- 
low sound of the clods as they tolled their requiem upon 
the coffin lid, is not the ‘will’ an interesting docu- 
ment? From this, however, the mass.of mankind are 
relieved, a ‘ will’ has no subject. An eye in the bot- 
tom of ene’s foot would not be more useless. 

“With these admissions, our position is this. From 
the cradle to the school house , from the school house 


of society, selfish. If theory whisper differentiy, the 
entire practice nullifies it. The education, then, is prac- 


be uncertain. 
“The whole matter lies in a nutshell. 


ters, it protrudes in others, 


« T’o illustrate the difference between right education 
and the world’s education, showing that the former is 
impracticable in the matter referred to, we will men- 
An eminent school teacher stated to his 


tion a fact. 
scholars, that if a man should hear of an advance in the 
price of an article before his neighbors, it would be 
wrong for him te purchase without making them ac- 
quainted with the true state of the facts! The coun- 
tenances of the adults present wore a smile. ‘They 


well knew when those pupils went out into the world, 


they would, of necessity, be taught to ride the horse 
either to buy or sel], as the case dictated. ‘They well 
knew the “ private marks” of trade. They well knew 
that truth, according to the practice of commerce, must 
be suppressed, when interest said so. 

“ Perhaps not a man could be found who would car- 
ry into practice the principle inculeated by our worthy 
teacher. We never knew but one. 

“We bid Mr. Mann God speed in his work of re- 
form. 
the heart of society itself is to be improved, we want 
something more radical.” 


The following excellent article is from the Chicago 
Democrat, a journal of large circulation and influence 


}in the West: 


“ LAND REFORM.” 


“To afford every American citizen of enterprize the 
opportunity of securing an independent freehold, it 


| seems to be best to abandon the idea of raising a future 


revenue from the Public Lands.”—Jacksun’s Message, 
1832. 
“ The age in which we live is one of Reform and 


Progress. It ie only the standing water that engenders 


to the winding-sheet, our teaching is true to the basis 


tically, and to a great extent theoretically, for our entire 
lives, selfish, with the introduction, parenthetically, of 
Mr. Mann’s school-house theory. The result cannot 


While the 
very fountain, the very basis of society, is antagonism 
between individual and collective good, or, in other 
| words, selfishness, the results will be selfishness. 
| principle underlies society, and is constantly stimulated. 

If its ugly prominences are repressed in certain quar- 


This 


His expedients will answer for a veneering. If 


The law of Jesus which the | €r in our own country ; and in fact all who desire to 
church, Mr. Mann, reformers, and even all men, pant} 2mm by their industry the wages of labor, come into 
for, desire to see actualized, is “ Love thy neighbor as the possession of their own; and bless the God who 
thyself ;” but while this law occupies the zenith, mor- made t 
ally speaking, does not the law of society occupy the whole of the human race. i 
Is not the law of men’s dealings, ‘ Love thy- | €very man would be in the possession of a piece of 


he Land and gave it not to a part, but to the 


In that case how happy 


land which never could be wrested from him by those 


And,| who heap up more power to enslave, by speculating up- 


on the labor of others. 

“The time has come when the voice of Labor must 
be heard. It will not answer now to summarily lay 
its petition on the table. Man must in the end tri- 
umph, and capital must be his slave. The fact that the 
voice of the laborer is crying in your fields, is evidence 
thata fresh necessity has established an additional 
right. ‘The fact that Want and Crime are increasing 
with a startling rapidity, not only in Eurepe but in the 
older settled States, is an evidence that there is some- 


thing radically defective in the present organization of 


society. Let the remedy be applied without delay, ere, 


‘| by means which all lovers of Order must deprecate— 


but must, should all others fail, justify—the end sought 
is accomplished. 


““ So soon as the Freedom of the Public Lands, in lim-| 
ited quantities, shall have been secured to actual set-| 


tlers, Land Limitation and Homestead Security in the 
States must inevitably follow. Then every man will 
labor on his own land ; then will the desire of the first 
settlers of this continent be perfected ; and we will in- 
deed be a free and happy people. The present domin- 
ion of Capital tends to the tenant system, under which 
Republicanism is impossible. ‘This system tends to 
separate classes in society; to the annihilation of the 
love of country ; and to the weakening of the spirit of 
independence. ‘ ‘I'he tenant has no country, no heart, 
no altar, no household god. The frecholder, on the 
contrary, is the natural support of a free government, 
and it should be the policy of Republics to multiply 
their frecholders, as it is the policy of Monarchies to 
multiply their tenants.’ We area Republic. If we 
desire to continve so, let us pass the public lands into 
the hands of the people: Jet us give to those who are 
unable to buy, without money and without price, that 
which the fact of birth entitles them to. By this means, 
we strike at the last foothold of the ‘ Money Monopoly’ 
— Tne Monopo.y OF THE Sot.” 


We find a clear and convincing statement of the ad- 
vantages of Union and Association, in a late number 
of the Voice of Industry : 


“ HOME FOR THE PEOPLE.” 

“The mass of the people have no homes—at least, 
none worthy of the name. Yet they, if any, should 
have homes; they, who do the world’s work and pro- 
duce the world’s wealth, should enjoy its luxuries. By 
what means have the possessors of wealth at the pre- 
sent day become so? What has made Lowell and 
Lowell’s Lords all powerful as we see them ? 

“Combination and Association. 

“These rich and powerful manufacturers have not 
become so by accident, or without complying with con- 
ditions ; they have been and are long-headed and clear- 
sighted, and have discerned that while one individual 
alone is as nothing, he can move worlds by combining 
with othere, 
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“They have therefore built up great eorpeeuns, 
combining the capital of many individuals, and wi 
that capital and for the benefit of its owners, empl 
the associated labor and skill of many workmen, The 
result we see. , 

“ Now, suppose that instead of combining afj this 
capital and all this labor, under one directing head 
in large factories with plenty of machinery, each ae 
individual stockholders had taken his small enpital and 
employed with it as many individual workmen in 
small workshops and with such machinery as his m 
would allow him to buy or hire, to make the same ¢ 
of goods that they now make at Lowell: what do 
think would have been the result? You 

“ Would any busy and populous city have risen wh, 
but a few years ago, was a emall country village and 
would any Lawrences have crawled from humble and 
penniless shopkeepers to be powerful and famous mil 
lionaires?. Would not rather free competition tnd 
wasteful management have eaten up what little capits! 
each man had invested ? ; 

« The disastrous results of disunited and uncombine, 
effort we see in the absence of wealth and its benefit, 
among the very ones who produce and should epjy 
them. ‘The remedy for all this is clearly within ¢ 
grasp of the Working Men, if they will only be true “4 
themselves and to each other. r 

“ Ttis Union and Association. 

“The Working Men are beginning, thenk God t 
see this, and have determined to buy together, as the 
first step toward salvation—they have already sayeg 
much and gained much by this, and the next step ang 
a very important one, is to lire together. 

“ They don’t asa general rule, live at al! now—they 
only stay; and hard enough they find it to do even 
that. 

“A very little reflection will convince any one who 
familiar with the advantages ef Union, in the practic! 
operation of the Protective Unions, of the immen. 
economies, that combination would introduce into how. 
hold expenses. 

“ Take for instance the one item of cooking, and sup. 
pose that only thirty families should unite their mea, 
and occupy a dwelling containing ail the labor-saying 
conveniences of a modern hotel ; the whole cooking {;- 
those thirty families could easily be done in one proper. 
ly arranged kitchen by three cooks; whereas now i 
requires more or less of the labor of thirty persons an 
of the expense of thirty fires. 

“The same economy would apply to the warmine 
and lighting of the house, and in fact to every item o 
expense. It seems as if it could hardly be necessary 
to more than hint at these facts, among so calculating g 
people as the Yankees. : 

“ This is no mere theory ; there are abundant stats. 
tics to be obtained of the working of similar establish. 
ments in England, where they have been found abs- 
lutely indispensable to save the operative classes from 
being wholly deprived of all rights but that of starving, 
when it is no longer the interest of the capitalist to a- 
low them to work. 

“ That the working classes of this country may take 
hold ot this principle of Union and Association, whil: 
they are in condition to enjoy its benefits, is the prayer 
of their Brotnre.” 


i TT 
Swedenborg and Fouricr. 


We give some more extracts, from the new work 
alluded to in our Jast number, which we are sure, will 
be read with great interest, and stimulate the curiosity 
of our readers, to a perusal of the volume iteelf. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PASSIONS. 


“Passion” in the doctrine of Association has alte 
gether a technical meaning. In common languageit 
designates a certain vehemence of feeling ; to most 
minds it conveys an idea of disorder, of fierce desir. 
By the term “passion,” Fourier designates, “the inbors, 
genuine tendencies of action,” the relations existing 
trom God between the souls of men, and Letween thew 
souls and eternal Nature,’ “the different modes of 
existence in which the soul's life manifests itself from 
God.” Ofcourse the soul hasa life, which is capable 
of certain manifestations ; Fourier teaches that those 
manifestations of the soul’s genuine life are definite 
both in form and number, and that they can _. therefor 
be indicated with scientific precision. Those spiritul 
motor-powers which constitute the inmost, the essence 
of the soul, Fourier has designated by a name whor 
common acceptation has not the remotest affinity 0 
the technical meaning which that name is intended to 
convey in the science of Association. ‘Those origint! 
manitestations of the soul’s life have been called “ps 
sions,” from the verb “pati,” to suffer, because the de- 
velopment, the enjoyment of those manifestations 0 
tendencies has ever been concomitant with pain. Th 
soul's life consists in loving, in developing its ambition, 
in cultivating its friendship, its sense of beauty, its tas 
for art, its exquisitive sensitiveness. The satisfaction 
of those wants has been and now is possible for tt 
immense majority of men; and itis for this reas 
that in the place of a doctrine of development, 
growth, has been substituted a doctrine of absolute ne 
gation. ‘Deny thyself for the present in the expects 
tion of enjoying =n infinite development hereafter.” 
But those original tendencies of the soul, which I shal 
now cail ‘‘passions” for the sake of brevity, have newt 
been entirely silent. ‘They have been compressed, the] 
have been chained by fear and external despotism, bv! 
they have never been hushed into complete silenct. 
Ambition has ever agitated the soul ; love has evel 
clung to love ; friendship has sought friendly souls, 
from time to time there has been a great unive 
rising of passions against the bonds that held the® 
captive. ‘The passions cannot be extinguished ; the! 
cannot be bent agreeably to any external dictates ; the! 
may be controlled, but only by the power which they 
voluntarily acknowledge. ‘There is such a powel 
This truth constitutes the very essence of the doctrine 
of Association. Fourier has show that there are 
orders of passions ; the sensitive, the affective and We 
governing or combining order, which makes its 0¥" 
harmony and the harmonious activity of the form* 
orders as necessary as it makes their excessive acti? 
impossible. These governing or combining 
cannot exercise their legitimate authority under opp 
sing circumstances. Certain conditions must first 
fulfilled to secure them the right and power of rulioé: 
and to dispose the two other orders of the Pa 
Principle to receive their controlling action. 
conditions are the adaptation of the social form t the 
relations which God has originally designated to ¢™™ 
among the three orders of the Passional Principle, ® 
which will not fail, in a society constituted agree” 
to those relations, to realize the most orderly deve 
ment of the passions by their most perfect freedo™ 
This orderly freedom does certainly not mean anarchy + 
it precludes the idea of licentiousness ; it is order . 
self; it islike that living Harmony around us which if 
Universal Life in infinite forms, and developing 
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freedom according to im- 


for ever and ever in perfect 
gutable laws. 
INCOHERENCE OF INTERESTS IN CIVILIZATION. 


Justice, Liberty and Truth, dreams of magnanimous 
hearts, imaginary deities whom we worship only in 
song! Can you ever descend amongst us_ while Civili- 
gation lasts? Perhaps it is as well that you should hide 
faces from our iniquitous society. If men were 
to see your faces, they would shrink back from the 
sight as the men of old did from the face of Medusa. 
No, as long as we live in Civilization, our rights must 
be protected by bayonets and dungeons ; justice must 
sit in court witha two-edged sword ; and truth must 
weep in the garret and suffer the martyrdom of reproach 
and starvation. In a society where each family is like 
a fortified camp, defended by vile selfishness and be- 
sieged by cares for the present and anxiety for the fu- 
ture, there cannot be any adequate peace or love. How 
ean human nature display its genuine purity and ma- 
esty when it is absorbed in sordid speculations and bit- 
ter strife? How can Love, Friendship, Religion, 
rosper in a soil, moistened by the sweat and blood of 
Hamanity ? If even the Gospel of Love has extended 
over this globe like a devastating scourge, shall we then 
any longer suppose this Society capable ot foster- 
ing exalted institutions and noble thoughts? — How of- 
ten is the compassionate heart cheated by him who 
conceals his laziness under the devices of pretended | 
indigence ? Who dares to forgive a public insult with- 
out avenging itby blood? Will not his meckness be 
branded with vile names ? Will he not be considered 
asa coward for having loved his enemy and having 
blesssed those who cursed him? Can we speak the | 
truth to the faces of men without being hated and per- 
secuted for our sincerity? Can we rely on our fellow- 
men without exposing ourselves to the danger of be-| 
coming the play-balls of their deception? Can we be | 
generous OF magnanimous in society without sacrifi- 
cing fortune and happiness? There is a conflict of in- 
terest throughout society concealed under a conven- 
tional guise ; Vice, Lies, and Deception, are with the 
most men the means of plundering their neighbors. 
Look at the position which the interests of men occupy | 
toward each other. The warrior desires batiles to | 
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terpreted and placed in a more odious light than upon 
the wild political stage of the world? 


In this present order of society all things are contra- 
dictory ; things and men are tossed about in eternal 
strife ; trom the first manifestation of the child’s will 
until the period when silvery hair covers the head of 
man, human life is an uninterupted series of troubles, of 
disappointments and painful labor ; if some few child- 
ren of fortune revel in enjoyment, these exceptions only 
tend to illustrate the sad truth of the general assertion. 


LABOR IN CIVILIZATI 


DN. 

Let Civilization appear before st tribunal and give 
an account of the mode in which it employs the pow- 
ers and talents of human nature. Look at the labor- 
er in Civilization! Does he work from taste and a 
corresponding aptitude 2? Can we reasonably suppose 
that the chimney-sweep should be fit for no other oc- 
eupation than handling the filthy broom and inhaling 
the soot of chimneys, or that the Irish laborer who now 
cleanses our streets should have been providentially 
adapted to nothing but his stupefying and degrading 
occupation 2 Can we suppose that the butcher should 
have no higher and nobler instincts than to shed the 
blood of animals ; that the sailor should he capable of 
nothing but pulling braces and reefing sails; that the 
shoemaker should have been predestined for crouching 
on his miserable stool, or the tailor for crossing his 
legs ona board?) Can we imagine that the farmer 
should be fit only for drawing a plough and threshing 
corn, or that the clerk should see no more interesting, 
no more exalted objects tor the activity cf his mind 
than the figures of a ledger?) What? This human 
nature, this reflex of the infinite powers of God, fit for 
nothing, but one everlasting monotonous drudgery? 
Laborers of Civilization! Are you :inds satisfied ? 
Do not the affections of your hearts czeve a more ex- 
alted development? Is there nothing, not one other 
function in domestic or agricultural labor, not one in art 
and among the various trades of man that you would 
be willing and happy to attend to, if those functions 
were properly marked out, specified, and placed within 
your reach?) Would you not desire to vary now and 
then your occupation?) Have you chosen the trade you 
are doomed to pursue, of your own free choice ? 


tal lying idle in the docks of New York, and milffone 
are often invested in the trade as stores of a commer- 
cial metropolis without yielding even the smallest per 
centage. Whatachaos! Commerce, which ought 
to be the bringer of peace, the carrier of universal 
prosperity and plenty, producing, like a pestilential dis- 
ease, bodily and moral suffering ! Ought not this to be 
a warning from God? Ought not this cancer which 
gnaws at our social body, this immense stoppage, this 
universal precariousness of living, this increasing and 
unparalleled waste of capital. this universal bankrupt- 
cy, this life-chilling poverty and anguish, to thunder 
into the ears of our statesman that the healing of those 
evils requires the use of deeper more universal, more 
specific agencies than administrative measures ? Asso- 
ciation knows nothing of the useless activity of thou- 
sands ever employed by commerce to construct to-day 
tor the purpose of pulling down to-morrow ; Associa- 
tion knows nothing of our most complicated, ruinous 
and expensive system of transportation, nothing of 
millions of clerks whose lives are spent in copying 
names and figures ; nothing of thousands of cartmen 
with their carts rattling through the streets of our 
cities and continually disturbing quiet citizens ; Asso- 
ciation knows nothing of a host of custom-house offi- 


cers intent on limiting or stopping the social intercourse ; Of his labor or an equivalent. “ 
gglers hazard-| with the expectation of making a few cents or dollars 


of men, nor of bands of desperate smugg 

ing their livesin defrauding the revenue. Commerce 
in Association will be the heart’s blood of Humanity ; 
free as the ruby juice ebbing to and fro in the human 
system, will our ships carry from port to port the glori- 
ous achievements of human industry. A sail, ho! 
Come on, thou harbinger of goodly stores! No watch- 


dog spics thee from the customs, no government will | 


feed on the milk of thy bosom! Come on, ye noble- 
hearted carriers of plenty! you are no longer subser- 
vient to individual cupidity ; henceforth you are in the 
service of Humanity! Come on, deposite your trust 
on the public mart, that it may become a banquet to 
the needy and a new bond of love to men. 


a 
Lectures in Cincinnati, 


We take from the Cincinnati Morning Herald,— 


Have |ajournal, which in the devoted advocacy of a special 


immiortalize his name by the destruction of cities and| you not, in most instances, been determined to the | branch of Reform, never fails to exhibit an enlightened 


human lives; the physician wants epidemical disease | 
in order to collect treasures; the grave digger must | 
wish the death of his fellow beings ; the lawyer ex-| 
ults in law-suits ; the architect looks complacently on | 
a devastating conflagration ; the usurer fattens on uni- 
versal want; heirs desire the death of the testator ; 
the cabman chuckles at abundant rain ; the quack is | 
interested in the ignorance and superstition of the pub- 
lic ; the wood-merchant prays for a severe winter. All 
the members of Society are as it were fighting with | 
each other ; the servant deceives his master ; the work- | 
man his employer. Whole classes rise against scien- | 
tific inventions which deprive them of their accus- | 
tomed occupations for a livelihood and drive thousands | 
tothe brink of starvation. And what does philosophy | 
do towards conciliating the conflicting interests? [t} 
contents itself with calling upon us to sacrifice those 
imerests and imposes upon us an artificial code of mor- 
ality, which man tramples under foot whenever it suits | 
his convenience. And more than that, Philosophy fans 
into a blaze the sparks of discord by appointing the 
conscience of the individual man, informed or not by | 
intelligence, as the highest tribunal before which the | 
great question of right and wrong is to be decided. 
The individual conscience is indeed the highest and 
only legitimate tribunal in our determinations about 
right and wrong ; but it is nevertheless true that the 


individual conscience judges by the light of the indi-| which experiments were to be performed or measure- | of barbarism. 
vidual reason, and not according to principles that are! ments to be effected, if the manipulations which the | to a higher state. 
fixed, immutable and acknowledged by ail to be just.| fabrication of instruments render necessaty, casting | mission to fulfil. 


To the shame of philosophy it must therefore be ad- 


adoption of your p-esent business by the influence of 

parents, by the absence of more congenial objects for 

your activity, by the necessity to provide means for a 
=> 





and earnest interest in the great question of social re-or- 
ganization,—the followingaccount of Mr. Joun Auurn’s 


future livelihood? Is it not legitimate to suppose that | lecture, introductory to a course on Association, in that 


the man, who from inclination :nanufactures elegant 
furniture, should feel interested in the history of the 
wood which he uses for the purposes of his art, that he 
shauld become interested in the production of that 


wood, and that his attention should gradually expand | of establishing still close 


| city. 
| 

j be gratified with the successful commencement of his | land, whether employers had not a right to determine 
| Western mission, which we trust will have the effect 


Mr. Allen’s numerous friends in the East, will 


r relations between the Asso- 


nine hundred and ninety-nine came into the world 
without a toot of land whereon to breathe—tre=passers 
on the bosom of their mother earth. If they lived on 
God’s earth, it was merely by sutlerance. The means 
of existence were in other hands; the opportunity of 
labor had to be begged for, as a privilege ; they had to 
become dependant on others’ bounty, and executors of 
their wills--the mere hands of other men’s heads. 
Landlordism, owned labor as well as land. It fixed 
wages as well as rent: determining the profits to be 
taken out of every thing consumed, the taxes to be 
levied for the church and government. The famished 
millions of Ireland proved its tender mercies, and the 
ery of blood or bread from England, told of its provi- 
dent foresight. 

In France, where property and land were more sub- 
divided, the same cause was at work, and twenty two 
millions of the people were estimated to live on six 
centsaday. In the fertile Island of Sicily where the 
people produce wheat enough in one year to last seven, 

| they were obliged, some seasons to make use of grags 
as food. 

Another cause of these evils, was the system of hir- 
ed labor itself. It was not based on justice. It pre- 
sumed that the laborer was not to receive the proceeds 

Individuals were hired 





! aday,on their bonesandsinews. The market price 
| only was given, and the competition from over supply 
brought it within our reach and under our control 
| Labor wes monopolized as weilas land, and the sys- 
} tem of wages was but a form of slavery 

| Under the chattel-slavery of the South, man was 
made personal property. Under the old feudal system 
ut Kurope, he was fixed to the soil, and considered as 
realestate. Under the wages slavery, he was bound 
| to the capital of the country, and must serve some or 
| other of its possessers, He sells himself by the day, 
| week, or month to be used, for and by others. He 
| gives up the right to contro] himself, and the exercise 

of private judgment. His independence, his personali- 

| ty are gone. We donot think, we do not speak of 
| laboring people as men, but as hands, which another 
! head employs. 

Say what we would, there was a sense of servility 
in being the hired instruments of another's executive 
power. ‘This was felt on both sides. People could 

| not help looking up to those on whom they weré de- 
| pendent as to superiors, and it was quite natural that 
| the latter should assume the right to control in every- 
| thing else, as well as in the direction of their labor. 
| The question had been seriously raised in New Eng- 


| for their hirelings, their religion and their politics. (Here 
| the lecturer mentioned several facts. going to show the 
| truth of his assertion.) With such complete depen- 


over a vast portion of the natural kingdoms? Or why | ciationists in the two portions of the country, as well! dence in every other respect, religious liberty and po- 


covering for our feet, be interested in the history and 
the preparation of leather?) Why should not a noble 
ambition impel him to improve the usual mode of tan- 
ning, to discover the influence which food may exer- 
cise on the quality of the hides, and to enrich the 
science of practical zoology by new and valuable sug- 
gestions? I have known, in Germany, a distinguished 
professor of natural sciences, who prided himself in hav- 
ing manufactured with his own hands some beautiful 
instruments of physical ecience ; and how many more 
learned men, after having heated their brains by ab- 
struse speculations, and who, in cur present social inco- 
herency, must seek the relaxation for which they are 
panting in the monotonons and insipid walk, how many 
of our learned men would rejoice to exercise their me- 
chanical skill in manufacturing the instruments with 


the metal, filing, polishing, were placed within their 


truth on a soil weil prepared for their reception. 


The social destiny of man was a subject now ex- 
citing the attention of all classes in all civilized coun- 
tries. In this direction and in that, erratic efforts at 
improvement where everywhere making. 
pirations were the expression of a deep instinct in the 


human soul,—the promise and the prophecy of a di- | 


vine social order. The “humanitary” tendency of 
| our times, as manifested in its various reform move- 
| ments, proved that the world at large feit itself called 
on to do the will of God, as it had never yet been done 
jon earth, but as it was done in the Ileavens. Ail 
things indicated an approaching change. Since its ap- 
pearance on this planct humanity had gone throuzh its 
| stage of infancy, of edenism, of patriarchalism, and 
These had each been stepping-stones 
Each had had a John the Baptist 
We found ourse'ves now in the nine- 
‘teenth century at a stand point—civilization itself 


mitted, that it has done very little towards drawing a| reach? No, indeed; when we see a human being | seemed to have fulfilled its mission ; and christianity 
definite line of demarcation between ngnt and wi ng | watching a revolving epool for eighteen hours out of | had uttered its word of one fath ‘Fr, one family, one des- 


by appointing the individual reason as the supreme | 
judge over the doings and interests of men ; for the! 
individual reason being ditierently cultivated in each | 
individual, judges differently in each individual on ac- | 
count of the biasing influence which the individual in- | 


terest must necessarily exercise over the moral sense. | 


twenty-four, when we see man inhaling the murderous 
dust of metal through the livelong day until the number 
of his years is accomplished , or when we see him in- 
earcerated in the womb of earth, filling his lungs with 
mephitic air until the livid hue of clay has effaced the 
ruby tinge of health and the beaming giory of his eye, 


Indeed the line between right and wrong changes, like | we may rightfully accuse Civilization of compressing 
the meridian, with the position of the individual. Every | man’s varied powers, of mutilating his physical and 
body has a right of his own, and the first right of man} mental energies, of reducing him to a state of mind 


isthe right to live. Self-preservation is the most sa- 
ered law of man; he would sooner wage war against 
society than renounce his existence ; he wil! claim his 
portion of the air which is given to all men upon earth, 
he will claim food, clothes, and a comfortable dwelling 
and he will employ all the mesns in his power, whether 
ofcanning or violence, to secure the satisfaction of 
those wants. As long as those first interests of Hu- 
manity are not conciliated in a scientific manner, it is 
Mmpossible to fix an accurate and universally reeogniz- 
edstandard of right and wrong. So long as all the 
power of men do not converge in one focus, so long as 
the individual man lives torn asunder from Humanity, 
he will sacrifice the interest of society to his own. Men 
will perpetuate the combat between opinions and inter- 
ests. Kings will shed new torrents of blood, and na- 
tions will yet destroy each other for the sake of a ca- 
Price ; society will prosecute its members and 
the members will plunder society ; the right of 
one will be defended by sacrificing the rights of many ; 

€structive passions will rage among mankind ; Envy, 
Jealousy, Hatred, and Revenge, will send about their 
Serpents and disunite mother and daughter, father and 


fon. Every thing in this civilization is vacillating and 
Contradictory. Ethics is a labyrinth of contradictory 


fystems ; religion is a mere mixture of sects that in- 
deed do not actively persecute each other ; and politics 
Continues the mere creature of parties, which become 
More inveterate antagonists in proportion as the defeat 
°F Victory of either is more signal and overwhelming. 
“ot even the ten Commandments, those pillars of 
Aristian morality, and excepted from the equivocation, 
€ incertitude of Civilization. It stands written: Thou 
thalt not kill ! And is not judicial murder, the murder 
a the battle field a legal kiling ? Does not the so- 
re fashionable world consider duelling as the only 
‘unal which has the power of washing out an insult? 
ante Written : Thou shalt notsteal! And is it not 
~ ae: I would not hesitate to steal a portion of 
wel iat rich man’s fortune, if I could screen myself 
on, © prosecution of the laws? Do we not see 
lend - £0 to war to deprive each other of a parcel of 
inf And is not the systematic falsification of an 
a number of the products of industry an organ- 
ee of plundering and stealing? It stands 
ooae : Thou shalt not commit adultery ! But where 
wee +‘ more common than in the capitals of Civili- 
Is not the sanctity of marriage sneered at on 
a and is itnot the fashion that husbands and 
s should deceive each other? It stands written : 
*hou shalt not calumniate thy neighbor! But where 
7 re more calumniation and reviling than in political 
pers? = =Where are men’s motives more misin- 


ov us 





where he ‘s utterly unfit for elevated moral preceptions. 
And what is there to soothe his misery? Can his so- 
cial affections be developed in the society of beings 
equally stupefied with himself, and alike insensible to 
the tender whisperings of love, the thrilling accents of 
Friendship, the sweetness of parental solicitude, the 
exalted aspirationsof Ambition? Is the chilling face 
of an employer calculated to comfort his wearied soul? 
Indeed we have no reason to wonder that the wretch 
who is pressed down by beastly labor, should sneer at 
the high-sounding precepts of moral philosophy? Can 
we find fault with him for not loving his fellow men, 
among whom he walks about neglected and despised 
on account of the filthy rags which form the bandge of 
his industrial bondage? = Shall we find fault with him 
for loathing the rich miser who locks up his treasures 
in impenetrable strong-holds, and who would not even 
give him tools wherewith to earn his bread in the sweat 
of his brow? Ay, when we see noble and useful in- 
dustry despised ; when he, the originator ofart and re- 
finement, sees himself excluded from honorable society ; 
when he sees the speculator, the gambler, throw thou- 
sands ona chance and sees torrents of gold flow back 
into their worthless hands ; when he, the loving hus- 
band, the faithful father, the honesgcitizen, the indus- 
trious and useful laborer, must suffer himself to be 
weighed in the balance, and to be considered worthless 
on account of his empty pockets and the rough skin of 
labor which covers his hands ; shall not the spark of 
human dignity which may yet be glowing in his bosom 
consume him with a deep and magnanimous indigna- 
tion, and induce him to curse a Social Order, where 
Vice and Cunning are triumphant, and Virtue and In- 
dustry are rewarded with scorn and contempt? O 
friends of man, ye who preach abstinence from all ar- 
tificial excitement, I praise your efforts ; let liquor be 
abolished, let even the generous juice of the grape be 
excommunicated ; but say, Task you in all sincerity 
and good faith, will you condemn the man, who after 
having endured a most horrible compression of his be- 
ing by hard, filthy, monotonous and disgusting labor, 
suffers his nature to react, plunges into the vertigo of 
intoxication, and drowns self-command and solicitude 
for his family in the whirlpool of sensual excitement ? 


COMMERCE IN ASSOCIATION, 


Commerce absorbs an immense capital and renders 
the most noble energies and talents of man unproduc- 
tive. Commerce in Association will comparatively re- 
quire only one-eighth of the capital and labor which 
it requires in Civilization ; 1 say, comparatively, for in 
Association commerce will be incalcuably more devel- 
oped than itis now. ‘There are often millions of capi- 


“ 


tiny. The past had developed resources and energies 

! for the realization of a sublimer future. 

Nevertheless there were somé thines that seemed to 
| indicate a retrograde movement,—sullicient to make 
| many minds doubt of the progress of the race, and to 
fear, instead of a good time coming, an era of war such 
jasthe world has never yet witnessed. This was a 

transitional period, and all transitions were painful. 

So far from being discouraged by the vast amount of 
evils that were pointed out around us, he was deeply 
encouraged by it. The best minds, the best statesmen, 
and the best christians of the age, were endeavoring 
to solve the problem of society. 

He was obliged to Mr. Owen for having stated that 
problem so forcibly as he had done in that Hall, and 
would go on to point out the causes of the evils, on 
the negative side of his answer. ‘The positive side, or 
the remedies he would have to defer 

First. Of poverty, he would observe that it was the 
legitimate result of the social regime under which we 
lived. Inspeaking of it, he would not be understood 
as condemning individuals, or any class of individuals. 
Ife regarded the rich as equally the victims of false in- 
stitutions, with the poor. ‘he latter, if in their place, 
would crush them, as much as they are now crushed 

| by them. Most of those whocomplained desired not 
to remove poverty fromthe Earth, but to change pla- 
ces with the privileged, and become the tyrants, instead 
of the slaves. He would rather have things remain as 
they are, than sucha change as would merely enable 
those who were now crushed under the wheels of the 
social Juggernaut, to place themselves in the bloody 
car, and ride in revengeful triumph over those hurled 
from it. He had no sympathy for those who aspired 
to such bad eminence. Those who had long possess- 
ed wealth generally knew best how to use it; they 
made a better use of its power, for the poor themselves, 
than the latter would, if suddenly invested with it. 
His subject was the mechanism of society, by which 

}man waslinked toman. It was institutions, and not 
the persons victimized by them, that he had to deal 
with. 

Mr. Owen's problem was, why, just in proportion as 
a nation grows rich, does the mass of its population 
grow poor?’ Mr. O. had shown this to have been the 
case in England, and the same might be shown of every 
country under heaven. Just in proportion as man in 
civilization learned to control the productive forces of 
the universe, succeeded in enslaving the elements, he 
became himself the slave of a few of his fellows. Un- 
der the present law of social distribution, the people at 

‘large must be more and more impoverished, thai the 
few only may grow rich. Since the English) de 
the elements toil for therm, the wages of munmual iabor 
had fallento one-fourth their former amount. ‘The 
poor man must now work a month lor what he could 
before have earned in a week. 

The causes of this inevitable tendency were involved 
in the very structure of society. There was, in the 
first place,a monopoly of the sources of wealth. ‘The 
soil, motive power, machinery—all were appropriated. 
Only one Englishman of athousandowned land. The 


These as- | 


_fhould not the man who finds pleasure in preparing las of sowing broad-cast the seeds of Phalansterian | litical independence, naturally become very questiona- 


| ble things 

| ‘The multiplication of a single capitalist’s opinion, 
| and changes of opinion, in the balloi-box, was satis- 
| factorily explained. 

{ Another place was described where one man owned 
the machine shop, the factory, and the stores—owned 
| the houses in which the people lived—owned the meet- 
ing houses in which they worshipped—ownedthe min- 
ister and owned the people. 

| Toillustrate the manner in which the wages system 
| made the working classes each other's enemies, as well 
| as their employers slaves and victims, the lecturer went 
| into a detailed account of the condition of the factory 
girls, machof which would appear incredible, without 
the circumstantial detail of evidence. It proved that 
they were the hopeless victims of the most unmanly 
oppression as well as the meanest extortion. They 
were not free to spend the litile they earned ag they 
pleased—ihe little time they had from work where they 
| pleased. ‘They were liable for any infringement of 
| arbitrary rules,to be “biack-listed,” that is, cut off 
, from the means of subsistence, and have their charaec- 
ters slandered. Indirectly,.and in some cases direetly, 
a portion of their wages was taken trom them for the 
support of the church. In this compulsory way ne 
less than 30,000 dollars was raised to sustain the pul- 
| pitin Lowell alone. In Boston and New Yerk the 
| competition for work among seamstresses had gedu- 
ced prices to an almost incredible degree. Shirts were 
made for five cents, and caps for a little more than 
three centsa piece. ‘This competition had in some 
kinds of business led to a system of wholesale fraud. 
Things that looked like double sole shoes were fabrica- 
ted in New England, in which moss and paper were 
made to supply in part the place of leather; and this 
sham article, thisshame of a shoe, kept a good article 
out of the market. 

Another cause of poverty was the necessary degra- 
dation of labor, and the increasing number of non-pro- 
ducers. ‘Throughout the Southern States probably not 
one-fifth of the community were engaged in productive 
labor. An immense number of the slaves were but 
the body guards of their owners, living as unproduc- 
tively as themselves. Even in the North it was estima- 
ted that every person productively employed, was vir- 
tually converted into a beast of burden, having to carry 
at least two idiers on his back. 

In the professions how many were worse than use- 
lessly employed,—distinguishing between the north and 
the north west side of a hair in theology—pedling or 
puffing this or that nostrum to keep the people sick— 
fomenting contentions among them, perverting law 
and confounding justice. No higher value was set up- 
on the services of most politicians, and most of the 
press, devoted so zealously to deiermining which swarm 
of political flies shou'd have the privilege of sucking 
the peeple’s blood. ‘The consumptive as well as des- 
tructive character of army and navy establishments 
was not forgotten. 

The supernumerary supply of merchants and spec- 
| ulators was demonstrated, and the attention of young 

men so eager to forsake a country life, for the sublime 
| business of measuring tape and pedling pins, was 
drawn to the startling iact that iu Massachusetts, where 
| men are not supposed to lack business talents, out of 
' one hundred who engage in trade ninety-seven failed 


or died insolvent. 














re eee 


As a general rule in the world as it was, people were 
rewarded just in proportion to their uselessness. The 
President of the United States received eighty dollars 
aday, the Boston seamstress eight cents. Of the 
eleven hundred millions annually produced in the Usi- 
ted States, it had been estimated that two millions 
alone remains in the hands of the producers. 

We flattered ourselves in this country that we had 
avoided the evils that afflicted the old world, yet we 
had the same system of society, of commerce, of bank- 
ing and of bankruptcy—the same system of hired la- 
bor monopoly and of isolated house-holds. We have 
laid the crowa of the king in the dust, and torn the 
purple vesture from the back of the priest,—in every 
thing else we have been content to import the customs 
and institutions of the tather land. 

We had not gained so much ae was thought by abol- 
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THE HARBINGER. 


pression on the mind of the reader, by his copiousness . Oflice a the American Union, ; 

. : . . ws ad 5 ti y i Fr 
of lution, ie Feeds om prado, and the | The ctr ares tee AMEN cr 
|eandor and good sense, which never forsake him. | (up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 


| The present work is characterized by the usual peen- | for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications © them should be addressed. The General 


Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 


ene thousand wild turkeys were seen ona single roost 
on an island at the mouth of the Missouri, about the first 
of Februry- 

Out of 409,009 children in Kentucky 160,000 are without 
echool advantages. 


punch says, “It may be proper to state that the dictin- | liarities of the author. It describes scenes with which | 


guished personage prenda pe the ancients by the most readers may be supposed to be tolerably familiar, | and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene 
2 eof Cupi s recently changed his name iat i ; ; , l wali s i Satiy aha . 
name of Cay id, ha ently changed his name to ¢ upid. | either from books or actual observation, with a fresh- | ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 


and will hereafter devote his attention to matters o 


Tai | fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
as well as love affairs.” 


| ness of feeling and minuteness of detail, that at once convenience. 
The narrative of | Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
‘tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
| be made at the above office. Address, 
GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. 


ity; 
ynoney | ‘ 

A Captain Land, of New Orleans, went to Mexico a! command and reward the attention. 
year and @ half ago, and was supposed to have been killed events, that formed a part of the author's experience, 


is property was sold accordingly, and his wife . ; : : 
ome ate Rebar. The ohare y Capt. L. detaiealt | dnring his pleasant summer tour, is more attractive, and 
go ’ 


to the great perplexity of all parties. to our thinking, more useful than the discussion of gen- 
How did Adam get out of the garden of Eden? He was| ral principles, or the moral reflections in which he 


enaked out. now and then indulges, though for the most part, tem- 


BOSTON UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 





lady in Cincinnati diel recently from the effects of} perately,and not tediously. | sw Slant Sind : 
copeeotorm, administered to her to ease pain in pulling a - HE Woman's Associative Union continue the sale of 
S useful and Fancy Articles, daily, from eleven till two 
goth. 


o'clock, at the room of the Boston Union of Association- 
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THE ANGLO SAXON. 
— friends of Phonography and Phonctypy are reqnested to 


subscribe for the Axaio Saxon, a eekly Phonotypic 

Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 

news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation. — 

Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six mouths ; 50 cts. for 

| three months ; 25 cts. for six wecke 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In comp'iance with the request of many of our friends who 

| think that onr former inducements to them to form clubs were 

not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 

mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND, FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM. 

In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third ot the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds, Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 


* 
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The Louisville Journal says that the Minesota,a large 
and newly-built ship, is soon to leave Louisville for the port 
of Liverpool direct. Vhis is the second instance of a ship | 
communication between the very inland of our continent | 
and the seaports of the old world. 


The Pictorial History of England. 
We are indebted to the Messrs. Harpers for the 41st 
and 42d numbers of this excellent work, which loses 


ists, 30 Bromfield street. | money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
Orders received for various kinds of needle and fancy | rhe hie vee Subscribers may keep back one half, send 

» . om iest -2 » - . stheo aati. 
werk—kattting, marking, copying, &e. ‘ f i The subseriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
To aid the fands of the cause, Instruction will be given | to six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
by the members of the Union, in music, vocal and instru- | scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 





nothing in beauty or completeness as it approaches its | santa, crayon drawings, flower painting, writing, and 
gs, ainti iting, 


The Brunswick, Me., Advertiser states that among the! end. We believe that three or four more numbers will | French. ™ 


Medical Students at the present session of the Medical | 
school are several colored gentlemen, and remarks that | 
they will find that respectable people in Brunswick, res- 
pect the respectable, of whatever nation or complexion | 
they may be. 

Why might you pick the pocket of the owner of a gal- | 
lery of paintings? Because he has pict-ures. 


The Kentucky Dem-crat says that on a trial between | 
two neighbors, the cow of one of whom had been chased | 
py the dogs of the other till she ran against a stump and | 
proke her neck. 

The jury ade up their minds that the owner of the cow | 
could not afford to lose her, and that the owner of the 
dogs was not able to pay for her; they therefore rendered | 
the following verdict ; that the jury should pay the value | 
f the cow, the magistrate treat the party, and the con- | 
stable pay the costs, which was immediately ratified to the | 
great joy of the neighborhood. 


ART REVIEW. 


The Italian Opera, 

No new operas have been produced since our last} 
notice, but of the established favorites, J Giuramento, | 
Iuerezia Borgia and Ernani have been repeated with | 
success. The Giuramenta especially grew upon the 
formance. Ernani was resumed on Monday last, with 
Viert1 once more at his post, from which he had long | 


public favor, developing new beauties at every per- | 
| 
} 


been absent. He was quite warmly welcomed and | 
has received a just and liberal appreciation on every | 
evening. 

An attempt was made last Saturday evening to have | 
what iscalled a gala night, for the purpose of paying 
off some old debts of the management. 


Selections | 
irom these operas were given, and the price of tickets 
trebled. It wasa failure, as far as the money went, 
onlysome two hundred persons being present, but the 
several artists are said to have surpassed themselves. 
At the close of the performance the gentlemen pres- 
at made Trure1, Bexenerri and Rost each the very 
tandsome present of a check for a hundred dollars. 
Daring the performance of Ernani, 


— 





BIscacctaNntt, 
BexepeTri, and Avignon: have gone to Philadelphia, | 
where, as we hear, they are having great success with 
Lucia | 


SS 


A Fine Collection of Paintings. 

Perhaps the finest collection of pictures ever exhibit- 
tdin New York is now open at the National Acade- 
my of Design. We visited it the other day with very 
moderate expectations, having learned to distrust the 
promises of advertisements and show bills, especially 
uthe matter of pictures professing to be works of 
the old masters. We were very agreeably disappoint- 
ed,and have spent much time in the gallery with rare 
gratification. 

Of course the first question with our readers will be, 
Are these really original pictures?) No doubt many 
of them are such, but we should hardly like to guaranty 
ihe genuineness of every one, and, after all, the ques- 
ton of genuineness is not of the highest importance ; 
if the pictures are good, they are good, no matter to 
whom they are attributed. 

Among the most striking and valuable pieces in the 
collection are a Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, by Titian; 
4 Flight into Egypt, by Murillo; a copy by Giulio Ro- 
mano of the Fornarina of Raphael ; a Madonna, by 
Carlo Dolei ; Lot and his Daughters, by Rubens. There 
are some sixty pjeces in all,and we advise our readers 


hot to fail of seeing them. 





Tre Turatres.—The Broadway Theatre has of 
late decidedly revived, by the engagement of Mr. W. 
R. Blake, and the production of good pieces in good 


Style. With these attractions it is really doing well at 


its present prices, 
The Park has returned from the circus to the drama. 
he first performance was on Wednesday evening, 
with Mr. Boorn as the star. ‘The Richard of that gen- 
tleman was on that occasion a fine piece of acting, and 
by no means destitute of the fire and the subtle touch- 
*s of eharacter which made him so great an artist in 


mes gone by. ‘The company, generally, is only tol- 
erable. 








REVIEW. 

—_.__ - - i a 

4 Summer in Scotland. By Jacon Asppor. 
rg Harper & Brothers. 1848: pp. 331. 

4 he author of this book is well known as a dis- 
"Guished teacher, and a popular writer on religion and 





New- 


He has the command of a fluent, familiar 
a ae without aiming at any very profound or 
tinal disquisitions, he always makes a favorable im- 


style 


finish it, and can cordially recommend it as the best 


| history of England to be had. 





BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 
WO of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
the North British Review, the Wesiminster Review, and Black- 


| wood’s Edinburgh Moaguzine. 


The above Penodicals are reprinted in * 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, i: a beautiful clear 
ty pe on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, Buackwoon’s Maaazine being an exact fac-simile of the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. “ Blackwood ” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “Edinburgh Review” Whig; 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North British 
Review ” is more of a religious character, having been original- 
ly ediced by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 


- York, immediate- 


Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 


Prices for 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, 


$3 00 per annum. 
For any two ; 


5 00 . 


For any three - 7 00 

For a!! four of the 8 00 “ 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3 00 ‘ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 " 
For Bleck wood and the four Reviews, 10 00 - 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Civesine.—F ur copies of any or al] of the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular supscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Eanry Corirs.—A late arrangement with the British publish. 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, “ subscribe early while the price is low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols. 8vo. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse : Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 624 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine. —10 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12%. 

rue Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol. Svo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc- 

tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 


On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac. Uebertragen und beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 50. 


count of their inhabitants. Cam bric, 4icents. 
On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 
The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. 62}4 cents. 


The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the | Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. 


Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 

isregulated, 6214 cent. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise coucerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12% cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCfENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 

The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 

7 25. 

6 The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols, $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises : 1 vol. $3 25. 
Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans- 

lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical 
Sciences, 2. 

Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 

Published and for sale by 

OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School] street, Boston. 


Svo. 


mar4. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE 
VOICE OF INDUSTRY. 


AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


EVOTED to the elevation and improvement of the indus- 

trial classes and the final and permanent emancipation of 
labor trom its present suicidal, competing and depressive Ten- 
dencies. 

In consequence of a deep-felt regard of the present and fu- 
ture well-being of our fellow laborers, and relying upon the 
support of the friends of Industrial and Social Reform, through- 
out the country, the undersigned propose to assume the publica. 
tion of The Voice of Industry. : 

The paper is to be conducted as heretofore upon strictly 
Independent Principles, opposing all prominent evils, social, po- 
litical or ecclesiastical, with | that spirit which knows no fear or 
favor while in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal 
truths with perseverance and sincerity of purpose. 

In our labors we ask and expect the co-operation and sympa- 
thy of the true friends to the race—the honest Philosopher and 
Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted Teacher, the hardy 
Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizan—and last, not least, the toil- 
ing Operative at the Loom or Spindle. 

Tiedeshe attention will be given to the subject of the Work- 
ingmen’s Protective Union, and other co-operative and guaran- 
ty movements. ; 

In addition to its leading objects, the Voice will contain Tales, 
Poetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and in- 
structive character, together with a summary of News, Domes- 
tic and Foreign. 


TERMS. , $1 50 
Single copies, per year ‘4 
Sin” 4 oe - .7 00 
Ten a as 11 00 
Twenty “ ss 20 00 


D. H. Jaques. 
Joun Orvis, 
Boston, Feb, 26, 1947 
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N. B. We would take this opportunity to assure our 
stranger-friends who may at any time visit the city, of 
a cordial welcome at our room; and would also say to 


; those who wish to co-operate with jus, that donations are | the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 


here received. 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1847. 


IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING WORK! 
IN PRESS, 
WILL BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW 
CHURCH, 
As indicated by Emanuel Swedenborg, and scientifically 
demonstrated by Charles Fourier. 
The purpose of the author is to prove from Swedenborg 
himself the theory of Association as taught by Fourier. 
WM. RADDE, 322 Broadway. 
OS The above work will contain about 45) pages oc- 
tavo. The retail price of single copies will be $1 50. Or- 
ders may be addressed to the Harbinger Office, Ivo. 9 
Spruce Street. 


AND 


VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
He & Co., No. 421 Broadway, New York, importers 

of Foreign Books, inform the public that their stock of the 
most valuable Books published inGermany, in the German, Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, and al! other ancient and modern languages, 
is now more than tenfold larger than has ever before been offered 
to an American public, and presents an astonishing variety of 
the choicest productions of the human intellect. ry rich is 
the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. Their collec- 


e 


| tion of Engravings and Lithographic Prints comprises beautiful | 


copies from the inost celebrated Royal Picture Galleries of Eu- 
rope. Visiters to the city are invited to inspection. 


and Works of Art imported to order. Catalogues and any desir- 


ed information on literature willingly furnished. ' 
Thousands of merchants from al] parts of the Union come to | 


New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 


agency books may be orderedto be bought at our establishment | 


with thelesst inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm 
abweichende eigenthumliche Auffassung des Christenthums 
durch die Apostel. Dresden und Leipzig, !$17. $1 75. 

Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 
Beitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen- 
thums. Stuttgart, 1S47. $2 27. 

Hagenbach—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte Er- 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweite verbesseiie 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1845. $1 31. 

Hoek, Dr. W—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedrnekte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzogl. Bibliothes zu Wolfen- 
Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber | 
Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math: |. 33, 37—1.24, 31. Berlin, 1<17. | 


$1 50. 
Hunbold'. A. v.—Kosmos. | 


Entwurf einer physischen | 

Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 37}: | 
Kahnis, Lio. K, «1 —Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster | 

Theil. Halle, 1$46.¢1 6274. 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried yon Strasburg. 


Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantiz. dem Grossen. Zweite Auilage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlends Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
$2 18. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken 1n 92 Blatt in Stahlstich 

mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 

ten. $3. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stah!stichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswah] ebenfalls vor- 
raethig. 

Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 

HELMICH & Co., 
421 Broadway. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STR EET, 
Astor House. 


Me leave to invite the attention of the ‘literary public to 
his very valuable stock of German publications, comprising 
not only the classical writers of Germany, but also the most 
eminent works on the several branches of science, such as 
Theology, Philosophy, Oriental, Roman and Greek languages, 
Medicine, History, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, &c., Also, 
the best scientific and miscellaneous Cyclopedias, Dictionaries 
in different languages, &c., &c., all of which are offered at a 
very moderate advance on the European prices. 

He also solicits the patronage of the friends of German liter- 
ature with regard to importations to order, which his widely 
spread connections onthe European continent enable him to ef- 
fect at the shortest notice and on the most favorable terms, not 
only from Germany, butalso from France, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway. 

List of recently imported Poets.---Beautiful Minia- 
ture Editions, richly bound, gilt edges. 
Goethe’s Gedichte, 1 vol., $2 50. 
“ Faust, 2 vols. in one, $2 50 
Egmont, 1 vol.,75 cents. 
it Iphigenie auf Tauris, 1 vol., 88 cents. 
Torquato Tasso, 1 vol., $1 12}. 
Schiller’s Gedichte, 1 vol. $175. 
“ Wallenstein, 1 vol., $1 75. 
Wilheim Tell, 1 vol, $1. 
Uhland’s Gedichte, 1 vol., $2 50. 
Freiligrath’s Gedichte, 1 vol., $2 50. 
Lenau’s Gedichte, 2 vols.in one, $3. 
Platen’s Gedichte, 1 vol. $1 75. 
Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th editon, (com- 
ete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, $21. 
Bilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon; being a collection of 
FIVE HUNDRED Original stee] engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 

Parts | to 92 out and on hand. 

Humsotpt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $238. Being the long ex- 
pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. i and 2, $478. 

RETZSCH’S OUTLINES to SHAKSPEARE, complete 
original edition, ONE HUNDRED PLATES, with letter-press, 

er covers, only $10. 

‘opies richly bound willbe on hand as soon as the binding 
can be finished. jan2zo 
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PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 


MoM“; AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 
in the village of Flatbush, L. |. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages, Special aitention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
upils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
by the beet masters, Addrese Geonce Riruey, New York City. 


All Books | 





| ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for ad parties. On the one hand, 





to the above rates of compensation for his services, end on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already furmed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding te 
| us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names, 


N. B. All orders mus: he accompanied by cash, and vost pai 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted fom the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 

— Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 

1 


| SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 483 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


J.T. S. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., &. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli- 
cation for Corns. n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER .1ND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 
testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmisio editae nune 
| secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae, auctae etc. etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1842 
; well bound and sized, $5 00. 
| Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
editum: juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editic Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1935. Svo, bound, $3 60. 
| Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
| menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin 
| guae go:hicaeconjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vola. $14 00. 
Ulfillas Gothische Bibelucbersetzung. die aelteste germanische 
| Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
| lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachiehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
| Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W. F. H. Reinwald, und 
‘den Text nach Ihre’ns genaver Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
| schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von lohann Christian 
| Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ; id est institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00 
| amayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
| poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
, volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1546, $12 00. 

\Concordantiae librorum veteris testementi. Sacrorum He 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1940. 12 sections, $14 00. nwo 





HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


Published Montily, at 142 Fiulton-street, New York— 
at Five Doliars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER 

CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include inits design 
every sulject connected with Commerce, Manulactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- 
mercial Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 





Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;—En- 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Otfices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I)lustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping end Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of ‘Tar Mrercuants 
Macazine anp Commercial Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 


| CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


| MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 
! Fyom Hon. Samuel R. Betis, U. S. District Judge for the South 
ern District of New York. 


| Ihave receivedthe Mérchants’ Magazine since its establish 
| ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equalled by — work 
' of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
| of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
| rican oa English cases of great value, which are not to be 
| found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BE1TS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
"‘hetes from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it- I can therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that I consider it a v valuable addition to the lijrery of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 

{j- Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
fourleen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. ’ 

{iG- Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum to the Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. na 
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THE HARBINGER. 
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From Sourn America.—The republics of South Amer- 
jen seem to be no nearer good order and peaceful progress 
than ever. From three of them the recent intelligence is 
ofa painful character. In Ecvapor a conspiracy of the 
friends of jen. Flores was discovered on the 18th of Nov., 
and the ringleaders arrested. Flores had pretended that 
he was authorized to draw on Europe for money to carry 
on hismovements, From Borivra we also hear of a revo- 
lationary movement, which broke out on the 17th of Octo- 
ber, and at the last accounts was in a fair way of success, 
four or five provinces having engaged in it. We hear by 
the sume arrival, however, that the anticipated war be- 
tween Bottvia and Perv, has been arrested and a treaty 
agreed upon. 

It is in Vevzvera, however, that affairs wear the worst 
aspect. There a president was elected last year, by the 
Conservative party, but he soon after went over to the 
other paryt, and even pardoned Guzman,a notorious po- 
litical offender of that faction, under sentence of death for 
treason. For this, articles of impeachment were proposed 
at the last Congress, and it was expected that at the ses- 
sion which was to take place in January Isst, he would be 
actually impeached. Meanwhile he prepared for whatever 
might happen, by raising troops and putting all the offices 
of power into the hands of his friends. The seene on the 
meeting of Congress js thus described by the Laguayra 
correspondent of the Tribune: 

“Tfardly had the proceedings commenced when one of 
the President's creatures provoked a member of the oppo- 
site party, Senor A. Salas of Maracaibo, by an insulting ex- 
pression. This seemed at once to inflame the passions of 
all the prominent members of both parties, and the whole 
hall was at once a perfect scene of disorder. At the sound 
of the violent dispute several citizens crowded in from 
without, eager to witness or to take part in the expected 
fray. Soon from words they came to blows, knives were 
drawn in a style worthy of Arkansas, and in a inoment 
the ery ran through the crowd “Senor Salas esla heri- 
do!’ (Senor Salas is stabbed!) 

“This struck terror into both spectators and partici 
pants. All save those immediately engaged in the contest 
regarded it asthe presage of unknown horrors yet to come, 
while the groans of the wounded man whose blood was 
staining the floor as he sought to make his escape were 
most painful. The citizens rushed forth into the streets 
and gave the alarm. ‘This was the signal wished for by 
the soldiery of the Pres'dent Monagas. who were drawn 
up waiting forthis denouement. Their commandant ery 
ing out that such escanda!o must be suppressed, ordered 
them to march immediately. Ina few moments they were 
@a the spot and then commenced the work of bloodshed. 
The partisans of the President, warned of what was to 
evme, had made their escape, while the others knew not 
where to turn. The seldiers, erying “Muerte a los trai- 
dores,” (death to the traitors.) firedin at the windows, 
kifling several. Others who attempted to cscape at the 
door, were cut down: without mercy; among them Mon An- 
temio, who was stabbed at the beginning, fell dead there, 
prerced by several bayonets. Two wore killed, one having 
bis brains blown out with the boll of an escopet, and the 
ether being nearly severed by a sword. Many others were 
killed, among them my estimable friend Don Felipe Valen- 
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W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUI NASSAU ST. 
ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publications of 
R the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among other* too numerous to mention are the following + 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. . ° a 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. - - 1 oe 
‘The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - - . aa 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, = - ° Ld 
‘The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, -  ; 
‘The Spiendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, @ most entertaining 
The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the autho 
of Ethan Allen, : . . ° . . ° 2 
The Apocrypha! Testament, Ce 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, - - - . . ° 2 - 2 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - - 25 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
W. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. aa 


PROSPECTUS FOR_THE_ CONGRES- 
SIONAL GLOBE. 

Ww EF. issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 

preparations on our part to publish the Congressional 
Globe and Appendiz tor the approaching session, and to invite 
subscriptions, The two Houses having contracted with us for 
the work,on such terms as enable us now to make compl« te | 
reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub 
scribers, we hope tomoke a good return for the liberality and | 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. me 
shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordinary 
bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending still 
further its large circulation. 7 ! 
This last is not the least important point in the view of Con | 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body , 
| are of value in proportion to the extent of their circulation emong | 
| people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 


Tr 


< 


presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access | 
end holds communication with them fromday to day, and renders | 
the Government really representative. | 
Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be 
found wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the | 
due fulfiment of the engagement on our part. The next session | 
willtask to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with | 
the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiscussions of extra- 
ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its 
origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The 
| terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con | 
| sequences to be drawn from all that has been Cone,as affecting 
parties in thi country, and especially as bearing on the approach | 
ing Presidentiai election, will open up novel and pow erfully | 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington 
during the next } ear as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
as those of Rorae were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy. Such a field for celiberation and action wus never | 
| presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
imay hereafter transpire before the close of the approaching 
session of Corgress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital ot | 
Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under ! 
the considera‘ion of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 
| history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether } 
they be decided by arms or diplomacy, Ant whatever is develop- | 
: concerning this vast and interes ing matter on the fleor of | 
' 








Congress or in the Executive messages wtll be found recorded | 
in the Congressional Globe end Appendix. | 
The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceedings | 
of the two houses of Congress, and printed on superfine double 
royal paper, with small ty pe, (brevier and nonporeil,) in quarto 
orm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The 
speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 
full report of the prepared speeches being reserve 1 for the 
<Inpendiz. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are } 
given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every | 
important question. 

Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks | 
before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think | 
it incorrect. 

The .4ppendiz is made up of the President's annual message, | 

| the reports of the principal officers of the Government that uc- | 


em. Several were serious!y wounded, and a few escaped | company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written | 


by forcing off the iron gratings of the windows in the rear 
and clambering over the walls. 
“ Finally the slaughter ceased and the rest of the mem- 


bers were seized as prisoners by the now glutted soliicry. | 


The vext act in the drama was performed by the mob 
who rushed into the hall, broke in pieces the decorations 
sed furniture, and tearing down a full length portrait of 
General Bolivar, with which it was adorned, and trampled 
it under their ‘eet. 


“The city was at once ied in eve he ! 
The city was at once occupied in every part by th ;nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa 


troops of Monagas. All the places of business were 
elosel, and every house was barricaded, and the foreign- 
ers of all nations sunght the protection of their flags. 


}ontor revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as | 
the Congressional Globe, and usually makes about the same | 
number of pages during a session. } 
During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely | 

| more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 
| of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but during 
the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 
twoor three numbers of each every week. The next session 
will be unusually interesting ; therefore. we calculate that the | 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make ne= | 
3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small type—brevier and 





session, 
Ve will endeavor to print a suMcient number of surplus 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; } 


“The next day the Congress met again, being escorted | bee subscribers should be very particular to file their papers | 


to the ball by an armed force, which remained during 
their deliberations. Monagas was present, and no oppo- 
sition was made to the passage of the resolutions which | 
he required. At the same time a proclamation was issued, 
ealling onthe people to resume their avocations, and as- 
saring them that the efforts of a tow seditious men to 
everthrow the Government and the Constitution had been 
put down, and the cause of public order triumphantly 
sastained! This picce of hypocrisy, however, deceived 
noone, and the universal distrust still remained. The 
mecting was continued on Wednesday, under the same 
eireum-tances; and with the soldiery inthe very hall over- 
awing them, the Congress of course did not hesitate to 
pass the resolutions laid before them by one of the lead- 
ing adherents of the President, totally exonerating him 
from all censure on aceuunt of the massacre of Monday. 
The same day a general amnesty was proc!aimed, 

“Tt is now expected that Gen. Paez will at once pro- 
mounce against Monagas and march upon Caraccas with 
= targe foree, which he will have no difficulty in raising 
among the /lanos of the South. The forees which Mon- 
agas has been collecting within the past year with a body 
eo eavalry which he is now endeavoring to muster will 
not number in all more than 4,800 effective men. Against 
them Paez will bring an army superior in bravery and 
worale,if not in numbers and without much doubt will 
sueceed in putting him down. But whatever be the result 
eo the conflict, whether the liberals or the olizarchists tri- 
wmph, the interests of the coantry mustin the meanwhile 
suffer profound y. In truth it is at the best saddening to 
see how a land of such abundant resources is left unim- 
proved by the indolence and shiftlessness of its inhabi- 
tants. With such a climate as it enjoys in the mountain- 
eas regions, and such a soil as may be found everywhere, 
whether in the valleys of the North or in the open llanos 
er plains toward the mighty Orinoco in the South, it 
eught to be, and in future time will be, one of the most 
splendid regions even within the fruitful limits of the 
tropics. The capacity of the country for the production 
ef wealth is absolutely without limit, and its people exist 
in comparative poverty.” 

Barris Cannon vs. THE Stave Trapr.—Notwith- 

standing the efficient efforts of the British Navy, the Slave 
Trade on the coast of Africa has within a few years great. 
ly increased, cursing both Africa and the American con- 
tinent with the inhuman trafic. The planting of Christ- 
ian colonies on the African coast seemsas yet to have heen 
the only effectual barrier to this horrible ~ Pr 
business. “A slaver was lately captu ed, a half deck 
schooner of 80 tons, containing 60 slaves. They were so 
closely packed and in such a wretched condition, that, not- 
withstanding all the care and attention bestowed on 
them, ten died before they got to Helena. At the time 
the vessel arrived in port, there were upward of 10) prize 
vessels, which had been captured by her Majesty’s erui- 
sers, Waiting condemnation, or re-equipping after having 
been sold. The greater portions of the slavers are built 
in America, and sold to the Brazilians, and are described 
to be as swift and well-fitted as yatchs, so that scareely 
any of the sailing men-of-war on the coast can overtake 
them. After condemnation, they are general!y purcha- 
sed by ageuts of the Brazilian merchants, and got into 
the slave trade again.”—Journal of Commerce. 

Mr. Niepee St. Victor has beon making suecessful ex- 
perime its in producing the impression of photographic 
images on glass. Starch, water, and iodine of potassium. 
boied in certain proportions, are the ingredients of the 
mixture, spread equally on the glass. Accto-nitrate of 
silver is then applied, and the plate exposed in the came- 
ra. Later experiments, however, seem to have shown that 
albumen was superior to staro). 


| carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply alt the 
lort numbers, 


We have afew surplus copiesof the Congressional Globe for 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
subscription price—$i a copy. We haveno surplus copies of 
the Appendix for that session. 


TERMS. 


Forone copy of the Congressional Globe - $2,00 

For one copy of the Appendix - - - “8 2, 

For six copies of either, or part of beth - - - - «+ + 10,00 
Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTY?VIC WORKS 
in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ea- 
ense. 

Tiree Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
ple alphabet, with explanations, end a page of casy monosyl- 
ables, written in the !honographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. Per hun- 
dred, ° . . - : $1 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that !honogra- 
phers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in wriung 
Phonography (o their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the o'her page, have no diffleulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $) 00 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
— of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- | 
ing, 374 cts.; Linen, - a 0 50 

Phonographic Reader, 1 complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonogtaphy, intended for schools and learners 
= Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts ; 

Linen, ° . ° - - 0973 
ity From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. for teachers and lecturers. This is! 
alarge ch; : about four feet square, contaming the simple al- 
phabet. 1 is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, | 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 0 

Phonographic Chart, No. 1), for teachers and lecturers. This is | 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on | 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons, 

- - - 0 30 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use o: schools, famili: s, and | 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, tor mail- 
ing, . - ° 0 123] 

tyvie Chart. This isa large chart, containing the small 
letters of the Vhonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, ° . - - 60 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s Firsi-Rook, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe moss contracted style of Phonographic re- 
potting, ond illustrated by exercises for the use of those only | 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography | 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, und the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augusins F Boyle. Per number - 0123) 

| 

| 








N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.?T. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - : : 0 59} 
This Chart is not a Vhonotypic one. It represents the sounds 

of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- | 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the | 
elements of the language ond the Sound-Chart is, that in the | 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the! 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Thonography. ‘The conse- | 
quence is, that eny one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- | 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, end an impor- | 
tantone to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no | 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
thon Two DOLLARs. 

The Anglo Sauron, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, : - - : - $200 
and for six months, three months, and six wecks, at the same 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with | 
the same regutart/y and rapidity that they obtain answers to let | 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be | 
seen by the following extract from the Tost Ofiice Laws :— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a hali 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the Uniled States.’ It is cheaper to have small ordeis sent | 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is s liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 
some profit to him who retails them. 

Allorders, letters, communications, &c., must be post rai. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doul(ful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the seme terms from others. We keep no ac- 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter st upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy sufti- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstences, on a 
less amount thon rive pottans. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


HE following publications, from the French School, may be 
had at H. Graham's book-store, Tribune buildings, New 
York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington street, 
Boston. 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels. 





the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their paper | Considerants’s Theory of Natural and Attractive Education. 


containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our attention 
to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consume time in 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest 
to insure all numbers. 


Washington, October, 4, 1547. BLAIR & RIVES. 








HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA 
RILLA,in many thousand cases of unmitigated suileriug 
and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of thelni- 
ted States. 10,000 Invatips have found speedy and effectual re- 
lief from its use. It. being the original and pure preparation of Sar 
saparilla, isa sune antiporr in all cases growing out of impu- 
rity of the blood. For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 aad 
52 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. da 


— 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 
John Saunders. 





PLAN. 

Each sheet contains— 

I. At least One I]lugiration in Wood, the full size of the Page, 
and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
Original by the most eminent livin Artists, 

I!. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English and Foreign: among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk. 

II] The Annalsof Industry and Progress ; a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 


OBJECTS. 


The Objects of the People’s Journal may be summed up into one 
word—PROGRESS. 

Progress in social science, and especially in those departments 

of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
health and developement—namely, asufficiency of excellent 
food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, wel! 
drained well lighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens 
and Parks, Rasements,—Leisure. Books and Schools. 

Progress in 'reedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave 
hol lers, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 

Progress in ‘Temperance, Peace and Universa’ Brotherhood. 

Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though allthcir varying 
and endless ratifications. 

Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws o 
Nature. 

Progress in a word is all thatcan make man happy and noble 
and bring him into a more intimate communion with the 
Being in whose image he is made. 

MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
People’s Journal seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolen’ 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ wher 
difference must exist, how many an! how mighty are th 
questions on which all may 0o-operate for the common good ! 

Crosby and Nichols, 111 Washington St. Boston publishing 
Agents for New England. Nov 6, 





“ Exposition of the Phalansterian ‘Theory. 
= Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrime 
S Theory of Property. 

Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 

Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 

Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 

Reynaud’s Solidarity. 

Tamisier’s Theory of Functions 

Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 

Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian pamphlets and 
almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, a beautifully en- 
graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes 
ot Fourier’s works may be had seperately. né. 


WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 
ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 

TI Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 

Brisbane’s What is Associaton. 

Brisbane's Social Destiny. 

A Piain Lecture to Associationists. 

Association on the system of Charles Foarier. 

Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 
Geo. Shaw. 

For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No.9 Spruce St. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener. 

al Agent for the Central Homm@opathic Pharmacy at Leip 

sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 

Physicians ond the friends of the System, that he has always on 

hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in complete 

sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 

Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 
rope. tf 20 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 


a leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 
question SPeavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 
ples ofthe Liberty Party Due attention is given to Social and 
Politica) Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. 

It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries atfecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value; and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, will occu 
py alarge share of its columns, 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres- 
pondence 

It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 
beat style, at $2a year, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Eva has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the lirst yeas of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscript: List. 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarled without delay, 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Conges3. 

Address L. P. NOBLE, 

n20 Publisher of theNational Era, Washington, D, (, 








THE HARBINGER. 


e PROSPECTUS 


Or THE 


SIXTH VOLUME, 


In presenting to the public the Sixtw Votes 
Tlarnincer, the Editors would give a brief statement of 
its proposed character and aims, 





‘oe 


Tue Harorncen, from its commencement, has been th 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, nee 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that ane. 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in Maintain. 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimats 
claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the elevation 
of the working clasecs, by the introduction of a nat 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with ths 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritual Cul. 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of an. 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist jy 
the re’ations of men, by the establishment of such organ. 
ie arrangements as will neecssarily produce a ¢ mprehep. 
sive and harmonious unity. 


The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus. 
trated by the immortal genius of Cuantes Fount R, have 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the €X positions of 
the HarsinGrr, and will continue to be set forth ang 
maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor. 
tance demands, but without intemperate zcal, or Sectar}. 
an exclusivencss 


The Harvrxcer will discuss all questions relating ty 
the progress of socicty, the past histery of the race, the 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary rp 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Europe 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; but 
with a sincere and fraternal reccgnition of all ek ments of 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution @ 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Harsincer, for the future, the Fai. 


| tors intend to relicve it of the abstract character, which 


to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to gives 
much larger space to General Topics, to the News of ths 
Day, ard to comments on Passing Events. They are in 
possession of great facilities for presenting copious and 
authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligence, 
which they wi!l not fail to use with all their industry and 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent position, 
with regard to our leading political parties, they do not 
mean to abstaia from the freest critici-ms of their move 
ments. Great attention will be paid to the selections, 
which must compose no small portion of every well-con- 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Har- 
BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertaining 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the top- 
ies, which give it its distinctive character. 


In shert, the Editors design to spare no pains to make 
the HarpinGen an attractive and valuable Journal to all 
classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to command 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulation, 
by the various interest of its contents, and the energy and 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 


The present volume of the Hansincrr appears ins 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matter 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has bees 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the position 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribera at the 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest pa- 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pre 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by any 
weekly journal. 

The Editors rely for the liberal support of their enter- 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Hareincer has 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on many 
new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for the 
first time. 

We request our friends and the friends of a free and 
independent press, every where to promote the circulation 
of our paper. Give the Harpincer a fair trial, and if it 
does not perform more than it promises, we wil] not com- 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 

The Harsincer is published every Saturday Morning 
at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yor, and at No. 111 Wasbing- 
ton St., Poston. 

It is edited by Parxe Gopwin, New York, assisted by 
Cuartes A. Dana and Georar Ripzey, in New York, 
and by Wituiam H. Cuanninea and Jonn S, Dwicnt,i2 
Boston. 


TERMS. 


(Invariably in Advance.) 


$2 0 


Ne 
Forsix month, - - - - - - 1@ 
Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 0 
Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 00 


Oo Address all communications, and all subscriptions 
and letters on business to “Tuz Epitors or THe Hat 
BINGER, 9 Spruce &t., New York.” 


OG Newspapers inserting the substance of this Prov 
pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, 
be entitled to an exchange for one year. 


*.* The circulation of the Harsincer makes it a vall- 
able medium for (G Advertising, especially for Book 
SELLERS, Music Deacens, and Teacners, and on all 8 
ects connected with LireraTure and the fing Apts 


New York, Nov. 6, 1847. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE} DEXTER, 
32 ANN sTREET, New Yorx. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 WasuHincron street, Doston 
P. W. FERRIS, 


Provipence, R. I. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, 
seTre Orrick, Cincisnat!, 0. 
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